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THE STORY OF THE LATE MR. ELVESHAM. 


BY H. G. WELLS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAX COWPER. 


SET this story down, not expecting it 
will be believed, but, if possible, to 
prepare a way of escape for the next 
victim. He, perhaps, may profit by my 
misfortune. My own case, I know, is 
hopeless, and I am now in some measure 
prepared to meet my fate. 

My name is Edward George Eden. I 
was born at Trentham, in Staffordshire, 
my father being employed in the gardens 
there. I lost my mother when I was three 
years old, and my father when I was five, 
my uncle, George Eden, then adopting 
me as his own son. He was a single 
man, self-educated, and well-known in 
Birmingham as an enterprising journalist ; 
he educated me generously, fired my am- 
bition to succeed in the world, and at his 
death, which happened four years ago, 
left me his entire fortune, a matter of 
about five hundred pounds after all out- 
going charges were paid. I was then 
eighteen. He advised me in his will to 
expend the money in completing my edu- 
cation. I had already chosen the pro- 
fession of medicine, and through his pos- 
thumous generosity, and my good fortune 
in a scholarship competition, I became a 
medical student at University College, 
London. At the time of the beginning 
of my story I lodged at 11a, University 
Street, in a little upper room, very shab- 
bily furnished, and draughty, overlooking 
the back of Shoolbred’s premises. I used 
this little room both to live in and sleep 
in, because I was anxious to eke out my 
means to the very last shillingsworth. 

I was taking a pair of shoes to be 
mended at a shop in the Tottenham 
Court Road when I first encountered the 
little old man with the yellow face, with 
whom my life has now become so inex- 
tricably entangled. He was standing on 
the kerb, and staring at the number on the 
door in a doubtful way, as I opened it. 


His eyes—they were dull grey eyes, and 
reddish under the rims—fell to my face, 
and his countenance immediately assumed 
an expression of corrugated amiability. 
“You come,” he said, “apt to the 
moment. I had forgotten the number 
of your house. How do you do, Mr. 


Eden?” 
I was a little astonished at his familiar 


address, for 1 had never set eyes on the 
man before. I was a little annoyed, too, 


at his catching me with my boots under 
He noticed my lack of cordi- 


my arm. 
ality. 

‘Wonder who the deuce I am, eh? 
A friend, let me assure you. I have seen 
you before, though you haven’t seen me. 
Is there anywhere where I can talk to 
you ?” 

I hesitated. The shabbiness of my 
room upstairs was not a matter for every 
stranger. ‘ Perhaps,” said I, “ we might 
walk down the street. I’m unfortunately 
prevented ” My gesture explained 
the sentence before I had spoken it. 

“The very thing,” he said, and faced 
this way and then that. “The street? 
Which way shall we go?” I slipped my 
boots down in the passage. “ Look 
here!” he said, abruptly, “this business 
of mine isa rigmarole. Come and lunch 
with me, Mr. Eden. I’m an old man, a 
very old man, and not good at explana- 
tions, and what with my piping voice and 
the clatter of the traffic 4 

He laid a persuasive skinny hand that 
trembled a little upon my arm. 

I was not so old that an old man might 
not treat meto a lunch. Yet at the same 
time I was not altogether pleased by this 
abrupt invitation. “I had rather——” 
I began. “ But J had rather,” he said, 
catching me up, “and a certain civility 
is surely due to my grey hairs.” And so 
I consented, and went with him. 
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He took me to Blavitski’s ; I had to 
walk slowly to accommodate myself to his 
paces ; and over such a lunch as I had 
never tasted before, he fended off my lead- 
ing questions, and I took a better note of 
his appearance. His clean-shaven face 
was lean and wrinkled, his shrivelled lips 
fell over a set of false teeth, and his white 
hair was thin and rather long ; he seemed 
small to me, though, indeed, most people 
seemed small to me, and his shoulders 
were rounded and bent. And watching 
him I could not help but observe that he 
too was taking note of me, running his 
eyes with a curious touch of greed in them 
over me, from my broad shoulders to my 
sun-tanned hands, and up to my freckled 
face again. “And now,” said he, as we 
lit our cigarettes, “‘I must tell you of the 
business in hand. 

“T must tell you, then, that I am an old 
man, a very old man.” He paused 
momentarily. “And it happens that I 


have money that I must presently be 


leaving, and never a child have I to leave 
it to.” I thought of the confidence trick, 
and resolved I would be on the alert for 
the vestiges of my five hundred pounds. 
He proceeded to enlarge on his loneliness, 
and the trouble he had to find a proper 
disposition of his money. “I have 
weighed this plan and that plan, charities, 
institutions, and scholarships, and libraries, 
and I have come to this conclusion at 
last ”—he fixed his eyes on my face—“ that 
I will find some young fellow, ambitious, 
pure-minded, and poor, healthy in body 
and healthy in mind, and, in short, make 
him my heir, give him all that I have.” 
He repeated, “ Give him all that I have. 
So that he will suddenly be lifted out of 
all the trouble and struggle in which his 
sympathies have been educated, to free- 
dom and influence.” 

I tried to seem disinterested. With a 
transparent hypocrisy, I said, “And you 
want my help, my professional services, 
maybe, to find that person.” 

He smiled, and looked at me over his 
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cigarette, and I laughed at his quiet ex- 
posure of my modest pretence. 

“What a career such a man might 
have!” he said. “It fills me with envy, 
to think howI have accumulated that 
another man may spend 

“But there are conditions, of course, 
burthens to be imposed. He must, for 
instance, take my name. You cannot 
expect everything, without some return. 
And I must go into all the circumstances 
of his life, before I can accept him. He 
must be sound. I must know his here- 
dity, how his parents and grandparents 
died, have the strictest enquiries made 
into his private morals re 

This modified my secret congratulations 
a little. “And do I understand,” said I, 
“that I——?” 

“Yes,” he said, almost fiercely. ‘‘ You. 
You.” 

I answered never a word. My imagi- 
nation was dancing wildly, my innate 
scepticism was useless to modify its 
transports. There was not a particle of 
gratitude in my mind, I did not know 
what to say nor howto sayit. “ But why 
me in particular ?” I said.at last. 

He had chanced to hear of me from 
Professor Haslar, he said, as a typically 
sound and sane young man, and he 
wished, as far as possible, to leave his 
money where health and integrity were 
assured. 

That was my first meeting with the 
little old man. He was mysterious about 
himself, he would not give his name 
yet, he said, and after I had answered 
some questions of his, he left me at the 
Blavitski portal. I noticed that he drew 
a handful of gold coins from his pocket 
when it came to paying for the lunch. 
His insistence upon bodily health was 
curious. In accordance with an arrange- 
ment we had made I applied that day for 
a life policy in the Loyal Insurance Com- 
pany for a large sum, and I was exhaus- 
tively overhauled by the medical advisers 
of that company in the subsequent week. 
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Even that did not satisfy him, and he 
insisted I must be re-examined by the 
great Doctor Henderson. It was Friday 
in Whitsun week, before he came to a 
decision. He called me down, quite late 
in the evening—nearly nine it was—from 
cramming chemical equations for my 
Preliminary Scientific examination. He 
was standing in the passage under the 
feeble gas-lamp, and his face was .a gro- 
tesque interplay of shadows. He seemed 
more bowed than when I had first seen 
him, and his cheeks had sunk in a 
little. 

His voice shook with emotion. ‘ Every- 
thing is satisfactory, Mr. Eden,” he said 
“ Everything is quite, quite satisfactory. 
And this night of all nights, you must 
dine with me and celebrate your—acces- 
sion.” He was interrupted by a cough. 
“You won’t have long to wait, either,” he 
said, wiping his handkerchief across his 
lips, and gripping my hand with his long 
bony claw that was disengaged. “ Cer- 
tainly not very long to wait.” 

We went into the street and called a 
cab. I remember every incident of that 
drive vividly, the swift easy motion, the 
vivid contrast of gas, and oil, and electric 
light, the crowds of people in the streets, 
the place in Regent Street to which we 
went, and the sumptuous dinner we were 
s:rved there. I was disconcerted at first 
by the well-dressed waiters’ glances at my 
rough clothes, bothered by the stones of 
the olives, but as the champagne warmed 
my blood my confidence revived. At 
first the old man talked of himself. He 
had already told me his name in the cab; 
he was Egbert Elvesham, the great philo- 
sopher, whose name I had known since 
I was a lad at school. It seemed in- 
credible to me that this man, whose 
intelligence had so early dominated mine, 
this great abstraction, should suddenly 
realise itself as this decrepit familiar 
figure, I dare say every young fellow who 
has suddenly fallen among celebrities has 
felt something of my disappointment. 
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He told me now of the future that the 
feeble streams of his life would presently 
leave dry for me, houses, copyrights, in- 
vestments ; I had never suspected that 
philosophers were so rich. He watched 
me drink and eat with a touch of envy. 
“What a capacity for living you have!” 
he said, and then with a sigh, a sigh of 
relief I could have thought it, “it will 
not be long.” 

“ Aye,” said I, my head swimming now 
with champagne, “I have a future per- 
haps—of a passing agreeable sort, thanks 
to you. I shall now have the honour of 
your name. But you havea past. Such 
a past as is worth all my future.” 

He shook his head and smiled, as I 
thought, with half sad appreciation of my 
flattering admiration. “That future,” he 
said, “would you in truth change it?” 
The waiter came with liqueurs. ‘ You 


will not perhaps mind taking my name, 
taking my position, but would you indeed 
—willingly—take my years?” 

“With your achievements,” said I, 


gallantly. 

He smiled again. “ Kummell—both,” 
he said to the waiter, and turned. his 
attention toa little paper-packet he had 
taken from his pocket. “This hour,” 
said he, “this after-dinner hour is the 
hour of small things. Here is a scrap of 
my unpublished wisdom.” He opened 
the packet with his shaking yellow fingers, 
and showed a little pinkish powder on the 
paper. ‘“‘ This,” said he—“ well, you must 
guess what it is. But Kummel—put but 
a dash of this powder in it—is Himmel.” 
His large greyish eyes watched mine with 
an inscrutable expression. 

It was a bit of a shock to me to find 
this great teacher gave his mind to the 
flavour of liqueurs. However, I feigned 
a great interest in his weakness, for I 
was drunk enough for such small syco- 
phancy. 

He parted the powder between the little 
glasses, and, rising suddenly with a strange 
unexpected dignity, held out his hand 
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towards me. I imitiated his action, and 
the glasses rang. “To a quick succes- 
sion,” said he, and raised his glass to- 
wards his lips. 

“ Not that,” I said, hastily. “ Not that.” 

He paused, with the liqueur at the level 
of his chin, and his eye blazing into mine. 

“ To a long life,” said I. 

He hesitated. “To a long life,” said 
he, with a sudden bark of laughter, and 
with eyes fixed on one another we tilted 
the little glasses. His eyes looked straight 
into mine, and as I drained the stuff off 
I felt a curiously intense sensation. The 
first touch of it set-my brain in a furious 
tumult, I seemed to feel an actual physical 
stirring in my skull, and a seething hum- 
ming filled my ears. I did not notice 
the flavour in my mouth, the aroma that 
filled my throat, I saw only the grey in- 
tensity of his gaze that burnt into mine. 
The draught, the mental confusion, the 
noise and stirring in my head, seemed 
to last an interminable time. Curious 
vague impressions of half-forgotten things 
danced and vanished on the edge of my 
consciousness. At last he broke the 
spell. With a sudden explosive sigh he 
put down his glass. 

“Well ?” he said. 

“Tt’s glorious,” said I, though I had 
not tasted the stuff. 

My head was spinning, I sat down. My 
brain: was chaos. Then my perception 
grew clear and minute as though I saw 
things in a concave mirror. His manner 
seemed to have changed into something 
nervous and hasty. He pulled out his 
watch and grimaced at it. ‘“‘ Eleven, 
seven! And to-night I must—Seven— 
twenty-five. Waterloo! I must go at 
once.” He called for the bill and strug- 
gled with his coat. Officious waiters came 
to our assistance. In another moment I 
was wishing him good-bye, over the apron 
of a cab, and still with an absurd feeling 
of minute distinctness as though—how 
can I express it?—I not only saw but 
felt through an inverted opera-glass. 


“That stuff,” he said. He put his 
hand to his forehead. “I ought not to 
have given it to you. It will make your 
head split to-morrow. Wait a minute. 
Here.” He handed me out a little flat 
thing like a seidlitz-powder. “Take that 
in water as you are going to bed. The 
other thing was a drug. Not till you’re 
ready to go to bed, mind. It will clear 
your head. That’s all. One more shake 
—Futurus!” 

I gripped his shrivelled claw. ‘“ Good- 
bye,” he said, and by the droop of his 
eyelids I judged he too was a little under 
the influence of that brain-twisting cordial. 

He recollected something else with a 
start, felt in his breast-pocket and pro- 
duced another packet, this time a cylinder 
the size and shape of a shaving-stick. 
“Here,” said he. “I'd almost forgotten. 
Don’t open this until I come to-morrow— 
But take it now.” 

It was so heavy that I well nigh dropped 
it. “All ri!” said I, and he grinned at 
me through the cab window as the cab- 
man flicked his horse into wakefulness. 
It was a white packet he had given me, 
with red seals at either end and along its 
edge. “If this isn’t money,” said I, “it’s 
platinum or lead.” 

I stuck it with elaborate care into my 
pocket, and with a whirling brain walked 
home through the Regent Street loiterers 
and the dark back streets beyond Portland 
Road. I remember the sensations of that 
walk very vividly, strange as they were. I 
was still so far myself that I could notice 
my strange mental state, and wonder 
whether this stuff I had had was opium— 
a drug beyond my experience. It is hard 
now to describe the peculiarity of my 
mental strangeness, mental doubling 
vaguely expresses it. As I was walking 
up Regent Street I found in my mind a 
queer persuasion that it was Waterloo 
Station, and had an odd impulse to get 
into the Polytechnic as a man might get 
into a train. I put a knuckle in my eye, 
and it was Regent Street. How can I 
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express it? You see a skilful actor looking 
quietly at you, he pulls a grimace, and lo! 
—another person. Is it too extravagant 
if I tell you that it seemed to me as if 
Regent Street had, for the moment, done 
that? Then, being persuaded it was 
Regent Street again, I was oddly muddled 
about some fantastic reminiscences that 
cropped up. “Thirty years ago,” thought 
I, “it was here that I quarrelled with my 
brother.” Then I burst out laughing, to 
the astonishment and encouragement of a 
group of night prowiers. Thirty years 
ago I did not exist, and never in my life 
had I boasted a brother. The stuff was 
surely liquid folly, for the poignant regret 
for that lost brother still clung to me. 
Along Portland Road the madness took 
another turn. I began to recall vanished 
shops, and to compare the street with 
what it used to be. Confused, troubled, 


thinking is comprehensible enough after 
the drink I had taken, but what puzzled 
me were these curiously vivid phan- 


tasm memories that had crept into my 
mind, and not only the memories that 
had crept in, but also the memories that 
had slipped out. I stopped opposite 
Stevens’, the natural history dealers, and 
cudgelled my brains to think what he had 
to do with me. A ’bus went by, and 
sounded exactly like the rumbling of a 
train. I seemed to be dipped into some 
dark, remote pit for the recollection. 
“Of course,” said I, at last, “he has 
promised me three frogs to-morrow. Odd 
I should have forgotten.” 


Do they still show children dissolving — 


views? In those I remember one view 
would begin like a faint ghost, and grow 
and oust another. In just that way it 
seemed to me that a ghostly set of new 
sensations was struggling with those of 
my ordinary self. 

I went on through Euston Road to 
Tottenham Court Road, puzzled, and a 
little frightened, and scarcely noticed the 
unusual way I was taking, for commonly 
I used to cut through the intervening net- 
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work of back streets. I turned into 
University Street to discover that I had 
forgotten my number. Only by a strong 
effort did I recall 11a, and even then it 
seemed to me that it was a thing some for- 
gotten person hadtold me. I triedtosteady 
my mind by recalling the incidents of the 
dinner, and for the life of me I could 
conjure up no picture of my host’s face. 
I saw him only as a shadowy outline, as 
one might see oneself reflected in a win- 
dow through which one was looking. In 
his place, however, I had a curious ex- 
terior vision of myself sitting at a table, 
flushed, bright-eyed, and talkative. 

“T must take this other powder,” said 
I. “This is getting impossible.” 

I tried the wrong side of the hall for 
my candle and the matches, and had a 
doubt of which landing my room might 
be on. “I’m drunk,” I said, “that’s 
certain,” and blundered needlessly on the 
staircase to sustain the proposition. 

At the first glance my room seemed 
unfamiliar. ‘What rot!” I said, and 
stared about me. I seemed to bring myself 
back by the effort, and the odd phantas- 
mal quality passed into the concrete 
familiar. There was the old glass still, 
with my notes on the albumens stuck in 
the corner of the frame, my old everyday 
suit of clothes pitched about the floor. 
And yet it was not so real after all. I 
felt an idiotic persuasion trying to creep 
into my mind, as it were, that I was in a 
railway carriage in a train just stopping, that 
I was peering out of the window at some 
unknown station. I gripped the bed-rail 
firmly to reassure myself. “It’s clairvoy- 
ance, perhaps,” I said. ‘I must write to 
the Psychical Research Society.” 

I put the rouleau on my dressing-table, 
sat on my bed and began to take off my 
boots. It was as if the picture of my 
present sensations was painted over some 
other picture that was trying to show 
through. “Curse it,” said I, ‘my wits 
are going, or am I in two places at once?” 
Half undressed, I tossed the powder into 
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a glass and drank it off. It effervesced, 
and became a fluorescent amber colour. 
Before I was in bed my mind was already 
tranquillised. I felt the pillow at my 
cheek, and thereupon I must have fallen 
asleep. 


I awoke abruptly out of a dream of 
strange beasts, and found myself lying 
on my back. Probably everyone knows 
that dismal, emotional dream from which 
one escapes awake indeed, but strangely 
cowed. There was a curious taste in my 
mouth, a tired feeling in my limbs, a 
sense of cutaneous discomfort. I lay 
with my head motionless on my pillow, ex- 
pecting that my feeling of strangeness and 
terror would probably pass away, and that I 
should then doze off again to sleep. But 
instead of that my uncanny sensations 
increased. At first I could perceive noth- 
ing wrong about me. There was a faint 
light in the room, so faint that it was the 


very next thing to darkness, and the fur- 
niture stood out in it as vague blots of 


absolute darkness. I stared with my eyes 
just over the bed-clothes. 

It came into my mind that someone 
had entered the room to rob ine of my 
rouleau of money, but after lying for some 
moments, breathing regularly to sir ulate 
sleep, I realised this was mere fancy. 
Nevertheless, the uneasy assurance of 
something wrong kept fast hold of me. 
With an effort I raised my head from the 
pillow, and peered about me at the dark. 
What it was I could not conceive. I 
looked at the dim shapes around ine, the 
greater and lesser darknesses that indi- 
cated curtains, table, fireplace, book- 
shelves, and so forth. Then I began to 
perceive something unfamiliar in the forms 
of the darkness. Had the bed turned 
round? Yonder should be the book- 
shelves, and something shrouded and 
pallid rose there, something that would 
not answer to the bookshelves however I 
looked at it. It was far to big too be my 
shirt thrown on a chair. 
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Overcoming a childish terror, I threw 
back the bed-clothes and thrust my leg 
out of bed. Instead of coming out of my 
truckle-bed upon the floor, I found my 
foot scarcely reached the edge of the mat- 
tress. I made another step as it were, 
and sat up on the edge of the bed. By 
the side of my bed should be the candle, 
and the matches upon the broken chair. 
I put out my hand and touched—noth- 
ing. I waved my hand in the darkness, 
and it came against some heavy hanging, 
soft and thick in texture, which gave a 
rustling noise at my touch. I grasped this 
and pulled it ; it appeared to be a curtain 
suspended over the head of my bed. 

I was now thoroughly awake, and begin- 
ning to realise that I was in a strange 
room. I was puzzled. I tried to recall 
the overnight circumstances, and I found 
them now, curiously enough, vivid in my 
memory ; the supper, my reception of the 
little packages, my wonder whether I was 
intoxicated, my slow undressing, the cool- 
ness to my flushed face of my pillow. I 
felt a sudden distrust. Was that last night, 
or the night before? At any rate this 
room was strange to me, and I could not 
imagine how I had got into it. The dim, 
pallid outline was growing paler, and i 
perceived it was a window, with the dark 
shape of an oval toilet-glass against the 
weak intimation of the dawn that filtered 
through the blind. I stood up, and was 
surprised by a curious feeling of weakness 
and unsteadiness. With trembling hands 
outstretched I walked slowly towards the 
window, getting, nevertheless, a bruise on 
the knee from a chair by the way. I 
fumbled round the glass, which was large 
with handsome brass sconces, to find the 
blind-cord. I could not find any. By 
chance I took hold of the tassel, and with 
the click of a spring the blind ran up. 

I found myself looking out upon a 
scene that was altogether strange to me. 
The night was overcast, and through the 
flocculent grey of the heaped clouds there 
filtered a faint halflight of dawn. Just 
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at the edge of the sky, the cloud-canopy 
had a blood-red rim. Below everything 
was dark and indistinct, dim hills in the 
distance, a vague mass of buildings run- 
ning up into pinnacles, trees like spilt ink, 
and below the window a tracery of black 
bushes and pale grey paths. It was so 
unfamiliar that for the moment I thought 
myself still dreaming. I felt the toilet- 
table, it appeared to be made of some 
polished wood, and was rather elaborately 
furnished, there were little cut-glass bottles, 
and a brush upon it. There was also a 
queer little object, horse-shoe-shaped it 
felt, with smooth, hard projections, lying 
in a saucer. I could find no matches nor 
candlestick. 

I turned my eyes to the room again. 
Now the blind was up, faint spectres of 
its furnishing came out of the darkness. 
There was a huge curtained bed, and the 
fireplace at its foot had a large white 
mantel with something of the shimmer of 
marble. 


I leant against the toilet-table, shut my 
eyes and opened them again, and tried to 


think. The whole thing was far too real 
for dreaming. I was inclined to imagine 
there was still some hiatus in my memory, 
as a consequence of my draught of that 
strange liqueur ; that I had come into my 
inheritance perhaps, and suddenly lost 
my recollection of everything since my 
good fortune had been announced. Per- 
haps if I waited a little things would be 
clearer to me again. Yet my dinner with 
old Elvesham was now singularly vivid 
and recent. The champagne, the ob- 
servant 
liqueurs—I could have staked my soul 
it all happened a few hours ago. 

And then occurred a thing so trivial 
and yet so terrible to me that I shiver 
now to think of that moment. I spoke 
aloud. I said, “‘ How the devil did I 
get here?” And the voice was 
not my own. 

It was not my own, it was thin, the 
articulation was slurred, the resonance of 


waiters, the powder, and the 
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my facial bones was different. Then to 
reassure myself I ran one hand over the 
other, and felt loose folds of skin, the 
bony laxity of age. “Surely,” I said, in 
that horrible voice that had somehow es- 
tablished itself in my throat, ‘surely this 
thing is a dream!” Almost as quickly 
as if I did it involuntarily I-thrust my fin- 
gers into my mouth. My teeth had gone. 
My finger-tips ran on the flaccid surface 
of an even row of shrivelled gums. I was 
sick with dismay and disgust. 

I felt then a passionate desire to see 
myself, to realise at once in its full horror 
the ghastly change that had come upon 
me. I tottered to the mantle, and felt 
along it for matches. As I did so a bark- 
ing cough sprang up in my throat, and i 
clutched the thick flannel night-dress I 
found about me. There were no matches 
there, and I suddenly realised that my ex- 
tremities were cold. Sniffing and coughing, 
whimpering, a little, perhaps, I fumbled 
back to bed. ‘“‘It is surely a dream,” I 
whimpered to myself as I clambered 
back, “surely a dream.” It was a 
senile repetition. I pulled the bed- 
clothes over my shoulders, over my 
ears, I thrust my withered hand under 
the pillow, and determined to compose 
myself to sleep. Of course it was a 
dream. In the morning the dream 
would be over, and I should wake up 
strong and vigorous again to my youth 
and studies. I shut my eyes, breathed 
regularly, and, finding myself wakeful, 
began to count slowly through the powers 
of three. 

But the thing I desired would not 
come. I could not get to sleep. And 
the persuasion of the inexorable reality 
of the change that had happened to me 
grew steadily. Presently I found myself 
with my eyes wide open, the powers of 
three forgotten, and my skinny fingers 
upon my shrivelled gums. I was, indeed, 
suddenly and abruptly, an old man. I 
had in some unaccountable manner fallen 
through my life and come to old age, in 
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some way I had been cheated of all the 
best of my life, of love, of struggle, of 
strength, and hope. I grovelled into the 
pillow and tried to persuade myself that 
such hallucination was possible. Imper- 
ceptibly, steadily, the dawn grew clearer. 

At last, despairing of further sleep, I 
sat up in bed and looked about me. A 
chill twilight rendered the whole chamber 
visible. It was spacious and well-fur- 
nished, better furnished than any room 
I had ever slept in before. A candle and 
matches became dimly visible upon a 
little pedestal in a recess. I threw back 
the bed-clothes, and shivering with the 
rawness of the early morning, albeit it 
was summer time, I got out and lit the 
candle. ‘Then, trembling horribly so that 
the extinguisher rattled on its spike, I 
tottered to the glass and saw—Z/vesham’s 
face! It was none the less horrible be- 
cause I had already dimly feared as much. 
He had already seemed physically weak 
and pitiful to me, but seen now, dressed 
only in a coarse flannel nightdress that 
fell apart and showed the stringy neck, 
seen now as my own body, I cannot de- 
scribe its desolate decrepitude. The 
hollow cheeks, the straggling tail of dirty 
grey hair, the rheumy bleared eyes, the 
quivering, shrivelled lips, the lower dis- 
playing a gleam of the pink interior lin- 
ing, and those horrible dark gums show- 
ing. You who are mind and body to- 
gether, at your natural years, cannot 
imagine what this fiendish imprisonment 
meant to me. To be young and full of 
the desire and energy of youth, and to be 
caught, and presently to be crushed in 
this tottering ruin of a body. 

But I wander from the course of my 
story. For some time I must have been 
stunned at this change that had come 
upon me. It was daylight when I did so 
far gather myself together as to think. In 
some inexplicable way I had been changed, 
though how, short of magic, the thing had 
been done, I could not say. And as I 
thought, the diabolical ingenuity of Elve- 


sham came home tome. It seemed plain 
to me that as I found myself in his, so he 
must be in possession of my body, of my 
strength, that is, and my future. But how 
to prove it? Then as I thought, the thing 
became so incredible even to me, that my 
mind reeled, and I had to pinch myself, to 
feel my toothless gums, to see myself in 
the glass, and touch the things about me, 
before I could steady myself to face the 
facts again. Was all life hallucination? 
Was I indeed Elvesham, and he me? 
Had I been dreaming of Eden overnight? 
Was there any Eden? But if I was Elve- 
sham I should remember where I was on 
the previous morning, the name of the 
town in which I lived, what happened 
before the dream began. I struggled with 
my thoughts. I recalled the queer double- 
ness of my memories overnight. But now 
my mind was clear. Not the ghost of any 
memories but those proper to Eden could 
I raise. 

“This way lies insanity!” I cried in 
my piping voice. I staggered to my feet, 
dragged my feeble heavy limbs to the wash- 
hand-stand, and plunged my grey head in- 
to a basin of cold water. Then towelling 
myself, I tried again. It was no good. I 
felt beyond all question that I was indeed 
Eden, not Elvesham. But Eden in Elve- 
sham’s body ! 

Had I deen a man of any other age I 
might have given myself up to my fate as 
one enchanted. But in these sceptical 
days miracles do not pass current. Here 
was some trick of psychology. What a 
drug and a steady stare could do, a drug 
and a steady stare, or some similar treat- 
ment, could surely undo. Men have lost 
their memories before. But to exchange 
memories as one does umbrellas! I 
laughed. Alas! not a healthy laugh, but 
a wheezing senile titter. I could have 
fancied old Elvesham laughing at my 
plight, and a gust of petulant anger, un- 
usual to me, swept across my feelings. I 
began dressing eagerly in the clothes I 
found lying about on the floor, and only 
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realised when I was dressed that it was an 
evening suit I had assumed. I opened 
the wardrobe and found some more ordi- 
nary clothes, a pair of plaid trousers, and 
an old-fashioned dressing-gown. I put a 
venerable smoking-cap on my venerable 
head, and, coughing a little from my exer- 
tions, tottered out upon the landing. 

It was then, perhaps, a quarter to six, 
and the blinds were closely drawn, and 
the house quite silent. The landing was a 
spacious one, a broad richly-carpeted stair- 
case went dawn into the darkness of the 
hall below, and before me a door ajar 
showed me a writing-desk, a revolving 
book-case, the back of a study chair, and 
a fine array of bound books, shelf upon 
shelf. 

“* My study,” I mumbled, and walked 
across the landing. Then at the sound of 
my voice a thought struck me, and I went 
back to the bedroom and put in the set of 
false teeth. ‘They slipped in with the ease 
of old habit. ‘“That’s better,” said I, 
gnashing them, and so returned to the 
study. 

The drawers of the writing-desk were 
locked. Its revolving top was also locked. 
I could see no indications of the keys, and 
there were none in the pockets of my 
trousers. I shuffled back at once to the 
bedroom, and went through the dress suit, 
and afterwards the pockets of all the gar- 
ments I could find. I was very eager, 
and one might have imagined that burglars 
had been at work, to see my room when I 
had done. Not only were there no keys 
to be found, but not a coin, nor a scrap 
of paper—save only the receipted bill of 
the over-night dinner. 

A curious weariness asserted itself. I 
sat down and stared at the garments flung 
here and there, their pockets turned inside 
out. My first frenzy had already flickered 
out. Every moment I was beginning to 
realise the immense intelligence of the 
plans of my enemy, to see more and more 
clearly the hopelessness of my position. 
With an effort I rose and hurried hobbling 
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into the study again. On the staircase 
was a housemaid pulling up the blinds. 
She stared, I think, at the expression of 
my face. I shut the door of the study 
behind me, and, seizing a poker, began an 
attack upon the desk. That is how they 
found me. The cover of the desk was 
split, the lock smashed, the letters torn 
out of the pigeon-holes and tossed about 
the room. In my senile rage I had flung 
about the pens and other such light 
stationery, and overturned the ink. More- 
over, a large vase upon the mantel had 
got broken—I do not know how. 1 
could find no cheque-book, no money, no 
indications of the slightest use for the 
recovery of my body. I was battering 
madly at the drawers, when the butler, 
backed by two women-servants, intruded 
upon me. 


That simply is the story of my change. 
No one will believe my frantic assertions. 
I am treated as one demented, and even 
at this moment I am under restraint. But 
I am sane, absolutely sane, and to prove 
it I have sat down to write this story 
minutely as the things happened to me. 
I appeal to the reader, whether there is 
any trace of insanity in the style or method 
of the story he has been reading. Iama 
young man locked away in an old man’s 
body. But the clear fact is incredible to 
everyone. Naturally I appear demented 
to those who will not believe this, naturally 
I do not know the names of my secretaries, 
of the doctors who come to see me, of my 
servants and neighbours, of this town 
(wherever it is) where I find myself. 
Naturally I lose myself in my own house, 
and suffer inconveniences of every sort. 
Naturally I ask the oddest questions. 
Naturally I weep and cry out, and have 
paroxysms of despair. I have no money 
and no cheque-book. The bank will not 
recognise my signature, for I suppose 
that, allowing for the feeble muscles I now 
have, my handwriting 1s still Eden’s. 
These people about me will not let me go 
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to the bank personally. It seems indeed 
that there is no bank in this town and 
that I have an account in some part of 
London. It seems that Elvesham kept 
the name of his solicitor secret from all 
his household—I can ascertain nothing. 
Elvesham was of course a _ profound 
student of mental science, and all my 
declarations of the facts of the case merely 
confirm the theory that my insanity is the 
outcome of over much brooding upon 
psychology. Dreams of the personal 
identity indeed! Two days ago I was a 
healthy youngster with all life before me ; 
now I am a furious old man, unkempt, and 
desperate, and miserable, prowling about 
a great luxurious strange house, watched, 
feared, and avoided as a lunatic by every- 
one about me. And in London is Elve- 
sham beginning life again in a vigorous 
body, and with all the accumulated know- 
ledge and wisdom of three score and ten. 
He has stolen my life. 

What has happened I do not clearly 
know. In the study are volumes of 
manuscript notes referring chiefly to the 
psychology of memory, and parts of what 
may be either calculations or ciphers in 
symbols absolutely strange to me. In 
some passages there are indications that 
he was also occupied with the philosophy 
of mathematics. I take it he has trans- 
ferred the whole of his memories, the ac- 
cumulation that makes up his personality, 
from this old withered brain of his to mine, 
and, similarly, that he has transferred mine 
to his discariled tenement. Practically, 
that is, he has changed bodies. But how 
such a change may be possible is without 
the range of my philosophy. I have been 
a materialist for all my thinking life, but 
here suddenly is a clear case of man’s 
detachability from matter. 

One desperate experiment I am about 
to try. I sit writing here before putting 
the matter to issue. This morning, with 
the help of a table-knife that I had 
secreted at breakfast, I succeeded in 
breaking open a fairly obvious secret 


drawer in this wrecked writing-desk. I 
discovered nothing save a little green 
glass phial containing a white powder. 
Round the neck of the phial was a label, 
and thereon was written this one word 
“ Release.” This may be—is most prob- 
ably, poison. I can understand Elve- 
sham placing poison in my way, and I 
should be sure that it was his intention 
so to get rid of the only living witness 
against him, were it not for this careful 
concealment. The man has practically 
solved the problem of immortality. Save 
for the spite of chance, he will live in my 
body until it has aged, and then, again, 
throwing that aside, he will assume some 
other victim’s youth and strength. When 
one remembers his heartlessness, it is 
terrible to think of the ever-growing ex- 
perience, that . . . How long has 
he been leaping from body to body? 
‘ But I tire of writing. The 
powder appears to be soluble in water. 
The taste is not unpleasant. 


There the narrative found upon Mr. 
Elvesham’s desk ends. His dead body 
lay between the desk and the chair. The 
latter had been pushed back, probably by 
his last convulsions. The story was writ- 
ten in pencil, and in a crazy hand, quite 
unlike his usual minute characters. There 
remain only two curious facts to record. 
Indisputably there was some connection 
between Eden and Elvesham, since the 
whole of Elvesham’s property was be- 
queathed to the young man. But he never 
inherited. When. Elvesham committed 
suicide Eden was, strangely enough, 
dlready dead. Twenty-four hours before 
he had been knocked down by a cab and 
killed instantly, at the crowded crossing 
at the intersection of Gower Street and 
Euston Road. So that the only human 
being who could have thrown light upon 
this fantastic narrative is beyond the reach 
of questions. Without further comment I 
leave this extraordinary matter to the 
reader's individual judgment. 
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yw as Look what a lovely bracelet Jack has sent me.” 
thel. —** Yes, dear, it’s the same he sent me, and Ma wouldn’t let me have it.” 








MR. EDWARD T. REED. 


(From a photo by Alex. Bassano, Old Bond Street.) 








A CHAT WITH MR. E. T. REED. 


BY ROY COMPTON. 


N the first place I should like to de- 
| scribe Mr. Reed’s house. It was 
very esthetic in tone, and eminently com- 
fortable as regards habitation. Punch was 
everywhere, in fact, the way in which he 
insisted on being “to the front” was a 
trifle appalling. Outside the building 
resembled an ordinary English house of 
picturesque architecture, with sufficient 
smoke issuing from the chimneys to make 
a small and early Kensington fog. 

I was invited into a room, which was 
a pleasing study in green, relieved by 
“ Remembrances ” from fellow-pencillers ; 
and indulged in a leisurely saunter round 
the room, examining the burlesque of Mr. 
Bearsdley’s mannerisms and a black-and- 
white by Mr. Dudley Hardy, whilst every- 
where were quaint conceits from Japan 
and other lands where the caricaturist 


had wandered. And then he appeared, 


PRIMEVAL BILLIARDS. 


apparently unconcerned, and declared 
himself glad to see me, when I, as an 
Old World Mahatma, had heard him five 
minutes previously exclaim, “ Here, nurse, 
take baby ; I suppose I must go and talk 
to that confounded Jd/er fellow.” 

And he looked as happy as a man 
generally does when he knows you 
have come to pry into his private life 
and concerns; ask a hundred and one 
impudent questions, and insist politely on 
having them answered; criticise his work 
with the sang froid of a man who does not 
know a straight line from an angle, and 
then calmly investigate his household cup- 
board, and rejoice if you can unearth a 
stray ghost, and accurately describe him 
for the benefit of the public. 

Personally, I was keen on “ghosts.” I 
felt that a man who professed to be so 
“chummy ” with William the Conqueror 


SOLE REQUIREMENTS—A CHALK PIT, SOME STONES, AND BRANCHES. 


By permission of the Proprictors of ‘ Punch.” 
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and his little ways, and had witnessed the 
“goings on” of Elizabeth and Shakes- 
peare and other well-known personages 
who have figured conspicuously in our 
English history, must at least have been 
intimate with their ghosts to have gained 
such supernatural knowledge; and, besides, 
I had come there by request of the “ Pre- 
historics ” to ask Azs right to unearth them 


A SKETCH FROM 


THE IDLER. 


aad other playthings necessary apparently 
to the happiness of a Prehistoric. 

“ None at all,” replied the artist briskly. 
“Came all alone, and said Punch had pro- 
vided his outfit; in fact, we are anxious he 
should be godfather.” 

“ And how will Punch like it ?” 

“ Pleased as Punch, of course. What a 
ridiculous question.” 


“ PUNCH.” 


By permission of the Proprietors. 


when they were comfortably given over to 
the “worms,” and to libel them in public. 
The situation, I felt, was serious, and with 
due gravity I asked the artist, 

“How is your little child-son, the 
latest Prehistoric ? ” 

““Oh! doing very well, thanks ; at pre- 
sent it is pretty quiet.” 

“Did it bring much luggage?” I queried, 
thinking of the billiard-tables and balls 


Seeing Mr. E. T. Reed was inclined to 
be frivolous, I assumed my judicial bear- 
ing, and said, with great dignity, “It is 
time the trial commenced. I am about 
to put you through your facings for un- 
earthing our primeval ancestors in the 
pages of Punch.” 

“Very well, whenever you like,” he re- 
plied flippantly. ‘Come into the studio. 
We can soon knock up a judicial bench 
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LEGAL EXPRESSIONS. 


A SKETCH IN COURT, 


By permission of the Proprietors of “ The Sketch.” 


and witness-box there.” As he spoke, he 
ran lightly up a flight of stairs facing the 
dining-room. 

I followed slowly, and took copious 
notes of all the various works from his 
clever pencil, the “ first proofs” of which, 
framed in the most esthetic manner, 
covered the wall of the staircase. For 
in England it is customary, before a man 
is tried, that the papers should collect all 
the evidence possible for and against him, 
and then when the public is sufficiently 
biassed by a “ paper verdict ” we try him 
legally, and call it “ English justice ;” and 
therefore I determined that Mr. E. T. Reed, 
however great his libel on the “ Prehis- 


torics,” and their artful games and artless 
little ways, should have full justice. I per- 
suaded the kindly artist to lend me a few 
of his sketches for Zhe Jd/er, so that there 
should be no question as to the justice of 
my verdict ; and I felt sure they would 


be interesting. We came at last to the 
studio. 

Mr. Reed is not ancient. Oh! dear 
no. He has barely passed the meridian 
of thirty. Brown-haired, with a great 
charm: of manner, he has inherited a 
keen sense of humour of the out-of-the- 
way type ; and he is clever enough to be 
intensely quaint and comical, without ever 
touching on the vulgar side of life. Like 







































































of the Froprieors cf ‘ Punch,” 


RITANNIA A LA BEARDSLEY BY OUR YELLOW DECADENT. 
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Punch, his fun is unique, for he is, un- 
doubtedly, one of the most capable bur- 
lesquers and most critical caricaturists of 
the nineteenth century. 

The studio is a long room, admirably 
lighted by an enormous window facing 
north. The sides of the room are covered 
by the artist’s own pencil, interspersed 
here and there with photographs of “great 
ships,” for,a son of Sir Edward Reed, the 


PREHISTORIC PEEPS. 


THE IDLER.. 


dug up in the Cromwell Road—date un- 
certain ; but to my mind it looked a very 
suitable, if draughty, conveyance for 
primeval man. 

Then we come to the sketches for 
Punch's Almanack—the eight events of un- 
recorded history, which must cheer the 
heart of a schoolboy, they are so inexpres- 
sibly funny. Especially amusing is the 
landing of William the Conqueror with 


“NO BATHING TO-pay!” 


By permission of the Proprietors of * Punch.” 


well-known naval constructor, the artist 
takes a keen interest in naval matters. 
There is also a splendid portrait of the 
Kaiser. 

“A wonderful man that,” remarks Mr. 
Reed, as I paused to examine the like- 
“«* Smart’, would hardly describe 
him. My father was struck by his won- 
derful knowledge and keen insight into all 
subjects connected with the navy—he is 
alive to his finger tips.” 

I am next attracted by the sketch of a 
hansom cab in a hopelessly dilapidated 
condition, which the unorthodox mind of 
some artist has represented as having been 


ness. 


his followers at Hastings, whilst on the 
bathing-machines, in large letters, is the 
exhilarating information, “ 1s. All the way 
to Bath.” 

On a table close by is the bound volume 
of Prehistoric Peeps, which Messrs. Brad- 
bury & Agnew have most suitably clothed 
to suit the subject and the public who 
prefer to look at “Time” through the 
right end of the telescope. 

On gazing at the sketch of our fore- 
fathers, whom he has represented having a 
quiet game of billiards in their rude and 
simple way, Mr. Reed says : 

“ A few days ago, I hada letter from a 
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By permission of the Proprietors of “ The Sketch.” 


firm of billiard-table makers in America, 
saying doubtless I would be glad to know 
that they had made use of this sketch as 
an advertisement for their firm. What do 
you think of that for unadulterated Yankee 
cheek ?” and Mr. Reed looks a trifle wild 
at such a liberty being taken, even with a 
Prehistoric. 

And then there is Parliament, compara- 
tively quiet, but on every seat and stone 
is a face that bears some faint resemblance 
to our M.P.’s of to-day, and there are 
forty in number. And they all look so 
jocund and unconcerned. The clock on 
the tower close by is striking the hour, and 
although Mr. E. T. Reed prefers to live 
backwards, I have yet to “go to the front.” 


So I only give a passing glance to the 
photographs of Puanch’s dinner-party, notic- 
ing amongst his guests Mr. Burnand, Mr. 
Lucy, Sir John Tenniel, and my host 
and many other distinguished draughts- 
men, the old staff and the new recruits, 
of both of which Punch may well be 
proud. 

“ The trial will now commence,” said I 
solemnly. 

“Very well; by the time you have 
on your wig and gown, I shall have 
climbed into the witness-box,” replies 
Mr. Reed. 

“We commence with your career. Your 
date ?” 

“As far as I can remember,” replied 
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the witness nervously, “ it was somewhere 
in the ’60’s (sixties), probably 1860.” 

“ Your first impressions ?” 

“Rather dressy. A great deal of em- 
broidery and superfluous adjuncts of fine 
muslin.” 

“ Then ?—be careful as to facts.” 

“ A heavily-braided period followed the 
embroidery, commencing with a tunic, 
and ending in knickerbockers.” 

“Followed by swallow-tails and Har- 
row, where 
you distin- 
guished your- 
self ?” 

“Yes, at 

football main- 
ly.” 
““And you 
took an in- 
terest In 
art ?” 

“Well, on 
leaving Har- 
row, lamused 
myself by 
sketching. I 
really had de- 
cided on the 
Bar for a pro- 
but 
gave that up 
and went to 
Japan with 
my father. 
Then I re- 
turned at 22, and wondered what to do 
next.” 

* And then you went to Cameron’s ?” 

“Yes! and afterwards studied with 
Burne-Jones. Perhaps you don’t know 
he is a very clever caricaturist ?” 

I made a hote of this, as there was 
a certain amount of novelty in the idea. 

“Then you were introduced to Punch ?” 
I continued. 

“Yes, almost by accident, in 18go. 
Blake Weyman, in talking to Linley 
Sambourne, said Punch wanted fresh 


fession ; 


E. T. REED AND BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
Photo by A. F. Mackenzie, Birnam, N.B. 
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blood, and advised me to send in a 
drawing. I[ did. It was a drawing of 
an abnormally developed bicyclist, and I 
called it ‘A Warning to Bicyclists.’ Bur- 
nand approved, and I have worked re- 
gularly for Punch since. Within a month 
I was on the regular staff.” 

“ And in time you stepped into Harry 
Furniss’s shoes ?” 

“Yes, and I found them uncommonly 
difficuit to walk in, after he had worn 
them with so 
much public 
popularity, 
and was so 
well known in 
every land.” 

“Why?” 

““ Because 
the public 
had learnt to 
know by heart 
his method of 
reproducing 
his Parlia- 
mentary cha- 
racters, and I 
had my own 
code to estab- 
lish. I had 
for months to 
study every 
member most 
carefully! I 
remembermy 
first experi- 
ence in the Press Gallery. I was alloweda 
seat there once a week, when I went as a 
new recruit ; I was a stranger to its occu- 
pants and customs, and was cruising about 
modestly, looking for a good seat, when a 
man came out of one of the front boxes, 
and said most cordially, 

“* You know me? 
lieve ? 


Mr. Reed, I be- 
If you care to go into my box for 
the next twenty minutes you are welcome 
to do so.’ 

“ «Thanks, very much,’ I replied, pro 


fusely grateful. He made over the box 
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IMPROVEMENTS 
hon. Members during any temporary absence irom the House ! 


Why not keep on the premises carefully executed portable replicas (in wax) of all Members which would kee 
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to me in the most magnanimous manner ; 
and I congratulated myself on my stroke 
of good luck and made my sketch. I 
told the pleasurable incident to Mr. Lucy 
when I met him in the lobby, and e 

“ And—— ?” 

“He laughed outrageously, and told 
me the man had no right to the box 
whatever, and probably had he stopped 











A RECENT SKETCH OF MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 
there himself would have been turned 
out.” 

“ And you have a grievance ? ” 

“Yes ; I find it so difficult having only 
one night a week in the Press Gallery as a 
weekly paper artist to keep pace with the 
daily papers. We have to do our work 
late in the week to keep up with daily 
comics. I do my sketches Tuesday, and 
Friday we go to press, five days late. If 
before Friday I see my subject repre- 
sented elsewhere, I have immediately to 
make a fresh sketch, as it would never do 
for it to be said that Punch copied another 
paper ; besides, I consider Parliamentary 


IDLER. 


artists should be allowed a certain free- 
dom in the House, for from the gallery 
it is only possible to get a partial sketch 
of a personality. There is my latest of 
Mr. Chamberlain,” and Mr. Reed pro- 
duces his note-book, and I demand the 
sketch, which he very kindly tears out to 
lend me. 

“ And where do you obtain your weird 
ideas ?” 

“Impossible to say. My only justifica- 
tion is, that when a man insists on living 
a thousand years previous, there must be 
something wrong with his brain which is 
not sufficiently marked to have him put 
under restraint.” 

Knowing well Mr. Reed’s keen wit, I 
refuse to accept this justification. 

* And your unrecorded history ?” 

“Brought me an invitation from the 
Royal Institute to give a Friday evening 
lecture on my work, which, unfortunately, 
I was unable to accept, owing to my eye- 
sight, which I had overstrained. I am 


glad to say I am now all right.” 
“ And the ‘ Prehistorics ’?” 
“Were created on the spur of the 


moment. I found the ‘new line’ mwas 
favoured by the public, and I like look- 
ing into the far distant past. What we 
might have been! I doa little interview- 
ing myself sometimes.” 

“ And your method of work ?” 

“T have one model, an Italian man, 
whom I can pose as a lay figure, and 
who luckily has no ideas as to how he 
should stand. And I am always very 
fidgety when working, and dislike being 
unnecessarily disturbed. One of my 
favourite studies is a ‘wig’; it hag such 
possibilities, and the different (Courts 
make charming backgrounds and fore- 
grounds, and . 

At this moment an interruption occurs, 
and Mr. Reed disappears. 
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BY GEORGE GISSING. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS GUNNIS. 


T a vegetarian restaurant, in a 
room set apart for those who 
took the sixpenny dinner (two 
courses and dessert), a pair 

of friends sat shoulder to shoulder con- 
suming lentil soup. With rare omissions 
they had sat thus every day for two 
years ; a previous twelvemonth of vis-a-vis 
proximity having led them gently from the 
nod and the casual remark, by cautious 
grades of acquaintance, to cordial brother- 
hood. They were young men, and of 
means as slender as their persons ; clerks 
by calling, not unimpeachable in the ar- 
ticle of grammar, and alike in the fervour of 
their devotion to abstinent ideals. Each 
wore a blue ribbon in the button-hole ; 
each had closely-cropped hair and ameagre 
moustache ; on taking a seat, they in- 


variably hitched up their trousers at the 
knee. 

Their names were Simon Mooney and 
Samuel Figg. Rugged features, a severe 
eye, and a trenchant mode of speech pro- 
claimed the character which gave Figg 


an ascendancy over his companjon. He 
criticised the world with sarcasm, and even 
in friendship was prone to righteous ad- 
monition. Mooney had a mild and pleas- 
ing countenance, a frequent smile, a soft 
conciliatory voice ; his good-nature and 
lack of readiness in retort made him some- 


thing of a martyr among his fellow-clerks, 


who called him Simple Simon. 

Like the majority of their table-associ- 
ates, they were thin-faced and colourless ; 
plainly suffering from poverty of diet. 
But Simon was the less unhealthy of the 
two. He ate with appetite, and talked 
cheerfully ; whilst his friend, who for a 
long time had been losing flesh and ac- 
cumulating bile, struggled with the un- 
palatable dish, and kept a morose silence. 


“T feel bad,” whispered Samuel, pre- 
sently ; and thereupon left the room. 

For some days he was unable to go to 
business. Simon called to see him each 
evening, rich in sympathy and eager to 
aid. Yet at this moment Simon had grave 
trouble of his own, and felt as sick in spirit 
as his friend in body. For a year the 
difficulty had been the subject of discus- 
sion between them. Simon was in love, 
and, alas, with the daughter of a licensed 
victualler—an eater of flesh, a drinker of 
ale, a female Gallio in regard to her lover’s 
enthusiasms. Yet a good girl, for all that, 
and not indisposed to favour Simon’s suit 
would he but waive the conditions on which 
he had hitherto insisted. They had long 
known each other, and regularly every 
week Simon ran down to St. Albans, 
where Barbara, an only child, abode with 
her well-to-do parents and assisted in their 
nefarious traffic. The publican thought 
well of Mr. Mooney, and had no objection 
to teetotalism (in this instance), but held 
for roast-beef. Barbara would renounce 
neither beef nor ale. So matters stood, 
and, as the girl’s suitors were numerous, 
poor Simon lived in dread of learning 
some dark day that his hopes had van- 
ished. 

Samuel Figg, even on his bed of sick- 
ness, held fiercely to the ideal. 

“ Now, mind what I tell you, Simon ! 
You’re in danger—I can see it. The 
devil’s tempting you to sell your soul. 
Break it off! Have done with her! If 
you fall, I'll never speak to you again.” 

Simon felt the menace keenly. 

“Thope I shall never so disgrace my- 
self,” he murmured, with downcast eyes 
and twitching lips. “I’ve been reading 
the Temperance Herald, and I find 


strength in it. But—oh, Figg!” 
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And the poor fellow turned away to 
groan. 

When Samuel Figg returned to business, 
he had an air of mystery. The friends 
met once more at the vegetarian table, 
but they no longer conversed as of old. 
Figg had become strangely reticent on the 
great matters of their common interest ; 
he preferred to talk of things indifferent , 
chiefly of international politics. Of Bar- 
bara he made no mention; and Simon, 
his native spirits direfully overcast, found 
it difficult to speak of anything at all, for 
he interpreted his friend’s manner as a 
dignified rebuke. 
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“I’m holding firm,” he whispered one 
day, as they left the restaurant. 

Figg rewarded him with a smile of un- 
usual brightness. 

“It’s your duty to mankind, Simon.” 

Now as the despairing lover sank from 
depth to depth, his friend exhibited a 
wondrous improvement in state of body 
and mind. Samuel began to pick up flesh ; 
his eye grew bright and clear ; he walked 
with a lighter step ; occasionally, he even 
laughed. Simon, absorbed in his miseries, 
hardly observed this change; but, one 
day, when Figg positively clapped him 
on the shoulder, and bade him “ Cheer 


“ AND I MYSELF AM ONE OF THEM.” 
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up, old boy!” he stared through his 
smile. 

“Thank you, Figg. You’re doing your 
best to keep me up. I’m grateful to you, 
but—oh, Figg !” 

“If you only knew,” replied Samuel, 
“you’d be more encouraged.” He 
frowned and sighed. “What you're 
going through, Simon, is nothing to what 
J have toendure. But I bear up—lI bear 
up.” He ground his teeth. “Come to 
my lodgings to-night, and I'll tell you 
something.” He laughed sardonically. 

Oppressed by a new anxiety, Simon kept 
the appointment. He found his friend 
comfortably seated by the fireside, reading 
an anti-tobacco tractate. This supplied 
Figg with matter for half-an-hour’s dis- 
course ; he wrought himself to a pitch of 
ferocity in railing against smokers. 

“No one has ever yet pretended that 
smoking is a necessity of health,” he said, 
at length. “In that, it differs from flesh- 
eating and the taking of stimulants. Now, 


there ave cases”—he glowered—“ where 
vegetarianism and total abstinence are 


Yes!” His voice 
“ There are 


practically impossible. 
rose as if in contention. 
such cases, Simon !” 

The listener was appalled. 

“You really think so?” he stammered. 
““T thought—you used to——” 

A roar interrupted him. 

“There ave such cases ; and I—I my- 
self—am one of them.” 

There was a fearful silence. There- 
upon Samuel Figg made known that his 
improvement in health came from his 
obeying the doctor who had recently 
attended “him. “Eat and drink like 
other men, or die!” The painful secret 
could not be for ever kept. But what it 
cost him to purchase his life by such con- 
cession ! 

“T shall tell no one but you, Simon. I 
take meat and beer at a little place where 
no one knows me; and mind, I can still, 
with a good conscience, support the great 
principles. My case goes for nothing ; it 
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is exceptional; it doesn’t apply to one 
man in fifty thousand. When I am thor- 
oughly established in health, I shall go 
back to the right way.” 

Simon went home and lay awake all 
night, oppressed with strange, new 
thoughts. If his friend Figg had been 
plucked from fatal illness by a change 
of diet, why, were not Barbara and her 
father and all the rest of the world plainly 
right in their refusal of asceticism? Bar- 
bara, now so rosy of cheek, so round and 
supple of form, oh! oh! might not the 
dear girl's health be dependent upon the 
sustenance he had insisted she should 
renounce? And he himself? Might he 
not be twice the man he was if he followed 
Figg’s unwilling example? He knew him- 
self a poor, bloodless creature. He had 
not the pluck to punch a fellow’s head 
when the nickname “ Simple Simon ” was 
thrown at him. Oh! for the blood, and 
muscle, and courage! Oh, for love and 
Barbara ! 

For a week he wrestled with worse 
temptation than he had ever yet known. 
Then, in the middle of a sleepless night, 
he got up and indited a long letter to 
Samuel. Timorously, .circuitously, he 
approached the awful admission that it 
seemed doubtful to him whether he ought 
to make Barbara’s conversion a sive gua 
non of their marriage. Personally, he 
would remain staunch, but why should 
he seek to imperil Barbara’s health? He 
implored his friend to bear with him, to 
abstain from wrath. 

This letter was posted, and the next 
day Simon did not go to business. He 
feared Samuel Figg, and, indeed, felt very 
unwell. In the evening he had a letter 
from Samuel, a forcible composition 
which at first shook him with shame, but, 
in the end, fired self-respect, and made 
him think of the writer as he never had 
before. No; if it came to calling names, 
he wouldn’t submit ; what right had 
Samuel Figg touse this imperative tone with 
him? Driven to bay by persecuting cir- 
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cumstance, Simon took a reckless resolve. 
To-morrow, Sunday, he would go down 
to St. Albans, and tell Barbara that he 
resigned all pretension of dictating to her 
in matters of food and drink ; he would 
offer himself humbly, as a lover should, 
seeking only for the same liberty of con- 
cience that he allowed her. 

He did so, and Barbara smiled up- 
on him—but “without prejudice”; she 


took counsel of ‘dignity, but none the less 
answered the summons. 

On entering Figg’s room he was aware 
of a strange odour, nay, of blended odours. 
such as made him doubt the evidence ot 
his nostrils. His eyes completed the 
shock, and he stood aghast. On the horse- 
hair sofa reclined Samuel Figg, puffing at 
a cigar; on the table stood a whiskey 
bottle, and a glass of steaming grog. 





HIS EYES COMPLETED THE SHOCK, AND HE STOOD AGHAST. 


feared they could not live together har- 
moniously. She must have much more 
time to think about it. In brief, the 
damsel made it clear that she would 
savour her triumph whilst holding herself 
quite free from tender obligations. And 
Simon Mooney returned to town full of 
the darkest imaginings. 

He forsook the familiar restaurant, and 
kept out of the way of Samuel Figg. The 
two saw nothing of each other for a fort- 
night. Then came a letter from Samuel, 
a brief request that his old friend would 
call upon him that evening, as he had a 
grave matter for talk. Simon hesitated, 


With: obvious effort, Samuel rose to his 
feet, grinning fatuously, and speaking in 
a thick voice. 
- “How do, Shimon ?—S’prised, eh ?— 
Doctor’s orders ; can’t help it—no harm 
in it.—One case in fifty—thousand—— ” 
“ But, Figg, you’re—you’re—— ” 
Simon could not utter the terrible word. 
Rocking to and fro, Figg glared at him. 
“T’m what ?—No, no ; d—don’t say it, 
Simon! Alla m’shake. What the devil 
d’you mean? I’m sober ’s you are, and 
a good deal more.” 
With involuntary steadiness, Simon 
kept his eye upon the fallen man, and 
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the result of his reproachful look was 
unexpected. Suddenly Figg dropped 
from a tone of bluster to one of abject 
self-rebuke. Yes, he was intoxicated ; he 
was vilely, vulgarly drunk; he was fit 
only to be trodden upon and cast among 
swine. How had it come about? As 
such things always did—by the damnable 
way of so-called moderate indulgence. 

And Samuel tumbled together on the 
sofa. 

For a minute there was silence. Then 
Simon lifted up his voice, and spoke, for 
once, like a man. 

“ Figg, I’m utterly ashamed of you. 
I’m to take warning by you,amI? Not 
I, indeed! Because you can’t help 
making a beast of yourself, you think 
I’m likely to do the same. Very well; 
we'll see. So far from taking your advice 
—your advice, indeed—I shall just do 
the opposite. Here”—he flung up his 
arm—‘“ here goes vegetarianism! Here” 
—he repeated the gesture—“ here goes 
tota! abstinence! I'll give in to Barbara 
in every single thing, and we’ll see who 
knows best, her or you. I'll do it just to 
shame you, that I will, after all the names 
you’ve called me. It’s you that ought to 
take warning, Figg, and I warn you 
solemnly. Mind what you are about, 
and when you're sober think of what I’ve 
said.” 

“Simon! Simon!” shouted the other 
man ; but it was too late. Winged with 
an indignant purpose, Simon Mooney had 
sped from the house. 
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It was yet early in the evening. He 
made straight for the railway-station, and 
by nine o’clock was at St. Albans. There, 
with an energy which transfigured him 
he told the whole story to Barbara, and 
proclaimed himself a liberated man. In 
proof of it, he supped with the family, 
ate largely of cold pork, and drank a 
bottle of Bass, then passed the night 
under the same hospitable roof. 

Reaching town in time for business, 
he was surprised to encounter Figg, who 
stood waiting for him at the office door. 

“Why didn’t you stop, last night?” 
said Figg, in his ordinary voice. “TI 
stood at the door of your lodgings till 
one oclock. Simon, do you really think 
I was drunk?” 

“Of course you were,” replied the 
other, with newly-acquired decision and 
severity. 

“Then I tell you I was not. The 
cigar and the whiskey were just a get-up. 
I acted a part, Simon. I, pretended to 
have fallen so low just to terrify you by 
my example. I knew that you couldn’t 
do with safety what 7 could. But you 
took it in a way I never expected.” 

Incredulous for some minutes, Simon 
understood at length the veracity and the 
gigantic conceit of his quondam brother 
in Pythagoras. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said, quietly. “ You 
did me a greater kindness than you 
thought. And—be careful, Figg.” 

Samuel turned on his heels, and fronted 
the day’s clerkdom with a brow of night. 
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ARE ANIMALS MORAL? 


BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


DO not put the diffi- 
cult question which 
forms the title of 
this article to self- 


satisfied philoso- 
phers, 


or to dog- 

vas matical people who 
believe that without language there can 
be no thought, no conscience, and 
therefore no virtue, no progress, and 
no reasonable outlook of a future life. I 
put it to those who love and observe 
animals unscientifically ; and especially 
to the youthful of both sexes, in whom 
there is almost always an ‘instinctive 
affection for the creatures called “‘dumb,” 
and a ready-made familiarity with them. 
Dumb, forsooth! As if a baby did 
not begin its human life by being 
“dumb” in the sense of having no dis- 
tinct conversation, although the mother 
understands what it babbles without a 
dictionary! Animals, on their side, are 
naturally fond of children, finding many 
qualities which they gladly understand in 
the ways, and words, and doings, of boys 
and girls, who ought therefore never to 
be cruel to any living creature, if it were 
only by reason of this extreme readiness 
of birds and beasts to make friends with 
them. It is the soured, grown-up, grim 
metaphysicians, who have rashly styled 
our silent comrades “ beasts that perish,” 
“lower creatures,” and all the other de- 
preciatory terms. It is the pitiless pro- 
fessors of materialism, who do not care 
how many gentle and helpless four-footed 
or four-handed beings they torture in the 
defamed name of science, that deny the 
very relationship which they teach. Young 
minds come readily into contact with this 
wonderful public of speechless life upon 
our planet, whereto we men and women 
stand as gods, very often, alas! granting 
to them none of the mercy which we our- 


selves implore from heaven, and much 
too habitually despising and neglecting 
the furred and feathered companions of 
our destiny, who help us so greatly to en- 
joy life, and are so glad to live in amity 
with us. I, who admire almost all living 
things, and greatly love many among them, 
am not going to argue metaphysically here, 
with anybody, about the morality of 
animals, in which, however, I believe as 
firmly as in the morality of bishops and 
deans. I am only proposing to recall 
and review a few of the more striking 
things which birds and beasts do, in 
order to ask myself and the readers 
of Zhe /dler whether we human animals 
are nearly respectful enough to these 
marvellous associates of man’s existence ; 
and, if possible, by my citations to pro- 
mote what I earnestly hope for, a better 
and a more just and tender treatment of 
them, as beings in whom reason is pro- 
bably of the same kind as with us. 

All Christian peoples stand for the most 
part a sadly long way behind those of the 
East in their conduct to animals. Good 
Buddhists never intentionally take away 
life at all. The modern Hindoos of any 
good caste, borrowing from Buddha his 
noble regard for the right of everything to 
live, never touch meat as food—seldom 
even fish. The strongest men I ever saw 
in the world were soldiers of an Indian 
regiment, Mahratta Brahmans of the 3rd 
Bombay Cavalry, and all of them had all 
their lives subsisted only on pulseandcakes. 
The Mohammedans, on the other hand, 
are great flesh-eaters, although they will 
not touch pork ; but by a single decree 
of their Prophet, the whole of Islam acts 
a thousands times more nobly and 
kindly to animals than Christendom. 
One day a Meccan peasant brought to 
Mohammed two young pigeons which the 
fond feathered mother had followed all 
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the way from the nest. “See!” he said, 
“she has more courage than the stoutest 
of my spearmen! She braves instant 
death for her younglings! Do you dream 
Allah created the heart of a dove like this 
that ye should carelessly spill the love and 
life forth from it at your fancy? I bid ye 
give back her couplets to that mother- 
bird ; and henceforth never shall any true 
believer presume to slay a bird or a beast 
for food, without first asking pardon from 
God, and patience for the victim, repeat- 
ing these words: dism’ Allah al Kerim— 
“in the Name of God, the Compassionate!” 
And nowhere in the world since that day 
has any devout Mussulman tasted the 
flesh of bird or beast, over which the 
hallal has not thus been pronounced. 
What sportsman, or butcher, or scientific 
experimentalist of Europe or America is a 
hundredth part so considerate ? 

Is not bird-courage, indeed, and are not 
the parental affections of birds, signal 
elements of morality? I saw lately, on 


my own lawn in Essex, a hen strolling 
about with a brood of small guinea-fowls. 
They had been duly hatched by her from 
transferred eggs, and she troubled herself 
with no question about their odd little 
ways and general dissimilitude to her- 


self. She was their nurse and mother— 
that was enough. Suddenly one of my 
ferrets which had escaped from its hutch, 
crept out of a laurel bush and made 
straight forthe brood. Imagine a London 
nursemaid or some rural matron in a 
viHage, abruptly confronted with a fiery 
dragon, 
murderess with naked knife, or a real live 
ogre with yellow fangs and red _ hair, 
making plainly to devour their babies. 
Their terror would paralyse them. They 
could and would probably do nothing but 
scream. But this. fussy, foolish little 
Dame Partlet, though she had never before 
even seen such a fiendish creature, and 
only knew by guess that it wasa horrible 
monster and meant blood-sucking and 
general destruction to her foster children, 


or a foaming tigress, or a- 
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fluffed out her gallant plumage, and went . 
for the ferret so vigorously, pecking and 
kicking and bewildering him, that all the 
little ones were safely perched in a small 
fir-tree before the dangerous beast had 
filled his wicked mouth with her feathers, 
and angrily given up the chase. Our 
glorious order of the Victoria Cross has 
been awarded for deeds which were 
merest child’s play compared to the true 
proportions of the valour manifested by 
that heroic pullet. 

This I myself witnessed, and here is a 
parallel case of a hen killing a rat, which I 
take from Zhe Fie/d, out of the letter of 
Mr. W. H. Cobb, of Oswaldkirk, York. 

“Tt was market day at Helmsley, and 
most of the household were away ; a few 
pigs were basking on their sides in the 
sun, and, except the hum of insects, not 
a sound was to be heard. Taking ad- 
vantage of the silence, a large rat ran 
out from his hiding-place, and was making 
across the fold-yard, when a black barn- 
door hen, in charge of a family of ten 
chickens, spied the dangerous neighbour, 
and instantly ‘went for it. At first I 
thought she was merely going to drive it 
off, but I was astonished to see her 
springing repeatedly into the air, con- 
fusing the rat with the flapping of her 
wings, pouncing upon it with the rapidity 
of lightning, and striking it with all her 
might with her beak. The rat sprang at 
her, and tried to get hold of her, but she 
was too quick for him, and, after giving 
him from fifteen to twenty blows, killed 
him outright ; and then, collecting her 
brood with a few clucks, drew them off 
unhurt in triumph.” 

Here again is an authentic instance of 
parental fidelity joined with splendid bold- 
ness, from the September number of Science 
Gossip. “In repairing the farm buildings 
at Broadstone Lodge, near Penistone, 
the other day, it was necessary to remove 
an old spout, and in doing this a martin’s 
nest was destroyed. The young birds 
were taken out by the workmen and 
2M2 
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placed upon the roof, where they were fed 
by the parents for the rest of the day. 
Next morning the old birds commenced 
to build a new nest, into which they re- 
moved the young ones before night.” 
Now imagine a human family displaying 
such heroic traits! How we should 
applaud the dauntless parents, who in 
presence of a broken domicile and the 
attack of terrible pirates not only con- 
tinued to look after the comforts of their 
little ones, but at the first chance built a 
new home for them! Or compare any 
ordinary legend of martial valour—say the 
story of Horatius and the Bridge-—with the 
following perfectly true account, verified 
by name and date, of the superb self-de- 
votion of a squirrel. “On April z2oth,” 
relates Mr. Loyd, of Carclew, “I was 
walking by Restronguet Creek, Cornwall, 
looking for nests. Passing a holly bush, 


I saw a large round nest, rather like that 
of a wren, but much larger, and not so 


neat. I climbed up to it, and put my 
fingers through the little round hole, the 
only entrance. Feeling something warm 
and soft, I withdrew my fingers, when out 
came two young squirrels. They im- 
mediately began to squeal, and that 
brought their mother to the spot. She 
rushed up the tree and flew at my throat. 
After a struggle I succeeded in knocking 
her into a stream, over which the tree 
hung. She came up a second time, but 
I knocked her back again, when she swam 
a little way down the stream and ran 
away. By this time she had torn open 
the front of the cricketing shirt I was 
wearing, and scratched my chest. One 
of the young ones had run away when 
they first came out, but the other was 
still hanging on to the tree. I leant over 
to take hold of it, but overbalanced my- 
self and fell into the stream. I got off 
luckily, however, with only a few scratches 
and a slight bite on my hand.” 

In this amazing exhibition of “ love 
stronger than death,” and of courage 
careless about dreadful disparity of size, 
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the squirrel was actually the victress! 
And all for the sake of those two tiny 
brown velvet balls, which she adored just 
as ardently as the human mother does 
her pink twins! Why, then, should hers 
be styled “virtue,” and the poor little 
brave, “dumb” creature’s perfect valour 
dismissed as only “ instinct ” ? 

Is it true, I wonder, about crows, that, 
when they cannot deliver their young from 
captivity, they will go so far as to bring 
them poisoned food? In many parts of 
England such a story at all events is 
firmly believed by the country boys, who 
are close observers ; and here is a letter 
from an Ontario proprietor on the subject. 
Mr. John Burd, of The Pines, Cobourg, 
Ontario, writes: “A week ago my boys 
caught two young crows, just out of the 
nest, and for two days we kept them in 
the coach-house in a large cage. We then 
placed them outside; they were quite 
well, eating worms and meat. The morn- 
ing after they were put out, the old crows 
came round. I and the boys were away 
for about two hours in the afternoon, and 
when we returned both the young birds 
were dead.” The able editor of the paper 
from which this is culled observes, and I 
think with reason, that in this case it 
seems that the young birds may have 
died from starvation. The evidence is 
incomplete. There should have been a 
post-mortem examination to ascertain the 
cause of death. That high authority, Mr. 
W. B. Tegetmeier, also disbelieves the 
idea. Yet this is only one bit of testi- 
mony out of very many which I have 
seen, and, if confirmed, it exhibits a new 
aspect of fearlessness and affection. How, 
indeed, should we distinguish such a stern 
proof of love from that of the cup of 
poison sent to Sophonisba by her kingly 
husband, when he had no hope of resist- 
ing the Romans, and begged his queen 
to pledge him in that deadly drink rather 
than fall into the hands of the conqueror? 
The story is in Livy, finely narrated, and 
one of our poets has versioned it, giving 
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Sophonisba’s haughty and sad answer of 
compliance : 
** Tell him I would it had come yesterday, 

For then it had not been his marriage gift !” 

What clever and resourceful traits, as 
well as unselfish devotion, this parental 
love of animals can exhibit! I had often 
read of how sitting partridges would cajole 
a passer-by away from their nests, but 
hardly believed it until one day, upon a 
piece. of moorland which I had bought in 
Surrey, I startled up a hatching hen-bird. 
She did not know that I had actually seen 
her eggs, a clutch of mottled russet trea- 
sures cradled under the bank. But her 
one idea was to tempt me away from them 
-with the apparent offer of her own kind 
little self, and, instead of rising on the 
wing, the small sweet hypocrite blundered 
out of the grass with a lame flight for 
about fifteen yards and then fell, in- 
imitably acting the part of a winged or 
wounded thing. She suffered me to ap- 
proach so close that I could see her 
bright quick eye, nicely taking my dis- 
tance in, and, just as I might actually 
have grasped her, she was off again in the 
same apparently half-helpless manner, but 
for a rather longer interval, in the end 
again tumbling head over heels upon the 
heather, seemingly the most exhausted 
bird in the world. At this juncture she 
managed -by running to get me a good 
hundred yards away from the sacred spot, 
and once more taking to wing she once 
more dropped; this time it really appeared 
quite spent. If I had not seen her eggs 
I could have sworn she was a badly in- 


jured bird, and should have pursued her’ 


to save her from a lingering death. But 
I well knew I was being fobled, and gladly 
lent myself to the pretty farce which had 
its loving plot in that small motherly 
heart. When I pretended to grasp at her 
again—albeit, I would not have hurt her 
for a hundred guineas—the small brown 
mother rose with a chuckle of happy 
scorn, and calmly sailed away a quarter of 
a mile down wind; and if I ventured to 
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translate partridge language I should be- 
lieve she exclaimed, “There, you stupid 
man-monster ! find my nest again if you 
can!” You pretend this is only “ in- 
stinct!” But these birds are so clever 
that they know their own young from 
French partridge chicks. Mr. Cotterell, 
of Lindfield, writes: “I have several 
times taken the eggs of the French part- 
ridge away and replaced them with the 
English birds’ eggs. The result has been 
that the birds hatch them out, but then 
kill everyone by pecking their heads.” 

As to the intelligence of quadrupeds, I 
myself have witnessed what Sir John 
Lubbock was able to achieve with his dog 
Van. He tried experiments with a black 
poodle. He made two slips of cardboard 
on one of which he wrote the word 
‘“‘ food,” and the other he left blank, and 
placed them on two saucers, one contain- 
ing bread and milk, the other empty. In 
ten days the dog had learnt to distinguish 
between the two saucers. Afterwards the 
cards were placed on the floor, and he 
was told to bring one, receiving food 
when he brought the right one and noth- 
ing when he brought the blank one, and 
in a month he had learnt the difference. 
Who knows the range to which such 
education of the lower animals might go. 

The Chinese and Japanese, as is well 
known, train cormorants to catch fish for 
them. In a little book, Farm Vermin, 
just issued by. Rider & Son, Mr. John 
Watson, F.L.S., states that at Bassen- 
thwaite a man and his son trained a pair 
of otters to fish in the lake. They would 
return when called upon, or follow their 
master home when the fishing was over. 
Instances of the otter being tamed and 
taught to catch fish for its master were 
not previously unknown in this country, 
and what a wonderful step in advance it 
appears to him who knows the shy ways 
of the solitary river-dog ! 

Many and many a good mother and 
father toil hard enough, Heaven knows, 
for their children, obeying that mysterious 
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law of altruism by which the Universe 
lives. But how can we completely shut 
out from the same divine consecration 
which attends such affection the case of 
those two thrushes described in Macgilli- 
vrays’ British Birds ? 

‘** He tells us that, in order to ascertain how 
often the young of the thrush are fed, he erected 
a hut of spruce: and fir branches close by a nest, 
and took possession of it on June 8th, at a quarter 
past one in the morning, for the purpose of 
making observations on the habits of the birds. 
At half-past two they commenced feeding their 
young, and from that time to four o'clock they 
fed them fourteen times. From four to half-past 
five they fed them twenty-two times. At this 
hour one of the young birds, when dressing its 
feathers, lost its balance and fell to the ground, 
The old ones set up the most doleful lamentations 
until Mr. Weir replaced it in the nest. He then 
returned to his retreat ; but the old birds having 
seen him do so, were aware of his proximity, and 
would not feed their young again until he came 


out. So he went home for his boy, who, after 


Mr. Weir had gone into the hut again, carefully 
covered up the entrance and went away. The 
departure of the boy was noticed by the birds, 


who followed him for a considerable distance, 
then returned, and, without suspicion, com- 
menced feeding their young again ; but, of course, 
some time had thus been lost. 

‘* Between the last observation, at half-past five, 
and seven o'clock, the parent birds fed the 
young ones twenty-four times; from seven to 
eight they fed them sixteen times; and from 
eight to nine eleven times. By this time, the 
zealous observer writes that he was nearly be- 
numbed with cold, the wind blowing boisterously 
from the east, so that he was cramped with 
remaining in one position, and nothing but the 
strongest resolution would have kept him at 
his post, especially as he became exceedingly 
sleepy. Between nine and ten he kept the 
birds away from the nest to see if, during the 
succeeding hour, they would feed the young more 
frequently. This, however, they did not do, 
and from ten to eleven they fed them ten times, 
and from one to two o'clock eight times ; from 
three to four six times; and from four to six 
eleven times. At the approach of night, ap- 
parently with some prevision of the long fast that 
was to ensue, the old birds fed their young more 
frequently ; from six to seven twelve times ; from 
seven to eight, thirteen times; and from eight 
to half-past nine seventeen times. Then they 
ceased their labours, having fed their young 
brood no less than 206 times in the day, in spite 
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of the interruptions to which they had been sub- 
iected.”’ 

The tediousness of this must be for- 
given for its tale of sublime devotion and 
ceaseless vigilance. Is it wanted to make 
such action “virtue” that they should 
talk and think and have a conscience ? 
I, at least, firmly believe such elaborately 
developed creatures have their own speech 
and reason and self-judgment. As for 
talking, birds indubitably do talk to each 
other! The late Miss Hayward, in her 
Bird Notes, writes : 

“T have often heard two, and even 
three, robins, perched on different garden 
walls and answering each other, each time 
with a different strain, and evidently try- 
ing to out-do each other. I have also 
seen a blackcap and a whitethroat sing at 
each other, perched on two boughs of 
the same tree. Each appeared to be 
trying to sing the louder till at last they 
flew at each other like two angry dogs.” 

“Last winter,” she also teHs us, “a 
robin, accustomed to be fed on my 
window-sill with bits of bacon, invented a 
note by which it called me to the window 
to feed it. It was quite a peculiar note, 
hushed, muttered, short; the object 
seemed to be to reach my ear, and not 
that of rival birds. I always found it 
waiting for the opening of the window 
and putting out of the food; it would 
then take a very few little bits, look grate- 
fully into my face, and fly away till it was 
hungry again ; and so da capo.” 

And, then, the migration of birds! 
Deeply considered, there is in_ this 
annual miracle of the so-called “ crea- 
tures” the germ and essence of our 
human feeling of “Home.” All these 
migrants breed at the northern limit of 
their yearly journey, for the reason that 
the original source of avi-fauna life was 
almost certainly the far north. At the 
Poles the molten globe first cooled down 
enough for animal life to become pos- 
sible; and the winged beings go for 
ever back thither where the first eggs 
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were laid. Year after year the knot and 
the curlew-sandpiper travel half the 
world over to build nests within the 
Arctic Circle. ‘Some idea,” says a good 
observer, ‘“‘of the force of this feeling 
for migration may be gathered from the 
fact that swallows have been known to 
perish in the flames rather than forsake 
their young during a conflagration ; while 
the same birds, when the mysterious 
passion seizes them to move southward, 
will actually desert their callow offspring, 
which have been hatched late.” This 
same strange and sudden desire to make 
pilgrimage extends from birds and rodents 
like the lemming, to butterflies. Vast 
numbers of the green and gold and 
black Vanessa are to be seen at certain 
seasons crossing the Isthmus of Panama, 
and the phenomenon occurs also with us. 
An old Chronicler, a burgess of Calais, 
named Richard Turpyn, has recorded 
how, “On the 23rd of Henry the 7th, the 
oth July being relyke Sunday, there was 
sene at Caleys an innumerable swarme of 
white butterflyes coming out of the north 
este and flyenge south esterwarde, as thick 
as flakes of snow, that men being a 
shutynge in Saint Peter’s filde, without 
the town of Caleys, could not see the 
toune at foure of the cloke in the aftar- 
none, they flew so highe and so thicke.” 
Nay, this “ homing ” habit, which takes the 
breeding birds to the place of feeding and 
pairing, has been traced down to the 
lowly limpet. Some time ago, in /Va- 
ture, Professor Davis described observa- 
tions he had made on the habit of the 
limpet. Marked individuals were found 
to return from their excursions, extending 
to a distance of some three feet, and to 
settle down on the spot which is their per- 
manent home. By excision of the ten- 
tacles in two individuals, Professor Davis 
was led to conclude that it is not by these 
organs the limpit finds its way back to its 
own particular scar. The sense of smell 
then suggested itself. With a view to test 
this, the space between a wandering lim- 


pet and its scar, with the scar itself, was 
carefully washed again and again with sea- 
water. In spite of this, the limpet in 
question readily found its way back again. 
Mr. C. Lloyd Morgan since wrote to 
Nature: “Last summer I had some 
opportunities of making observations at 
Mewps Bay, near Lulworth, in Dorset- 
shire. The method I adopted was to 
remove the limpets from the rock and 
affix them at various distances from their 
scars. Thiscan be done without difficulty 
or injury if one catches them as they are 
moving. Observations are contained ir 
the following table : 


No. Distance Intwo No. returned Later 
removed. in inches. tides. in four tides. , 


6 21 - - 
12 13 “ 
18 10 2 
24 I 3 

After this it seems no longer quite im- 
possible that an oyster may be “ crossed 
in love.” 

Birds, of course, are far more intelligent 
and precise. Marked swifts have been 
known to build in the same chimney 
seven years in succession. Birds have a 
marvellous faculty for calculating time, as 
is proved by the fact that some species 
arrive and take their departure to a day, 
and this without reference to the weather, 
although they dislike a following-wind as 
much as a head-wind, on account of the 
disarrangement it causes among their fly- 
ing and steering feathers. Birds are won- 
derfully conservative in their migratory 
routes, the quails pursuing the same 
course to-day as when they “came up 
and covered the camp of the Israelites.” 
The great aérial highways are neither the 
nearest nor the safest to and from their 
winter resorts, according to man’s judg- 
ment; but there is a strong geological 
authority for supposing that their far- 
distant progenitors flew over narrow necks 
of land where water now exists. 

Intense, indeed, must be the pre-natal 
impressions upon these aérial travellers ; 
and closely allied in origin, nature, and 
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impulse, to those feelings of patriotism 
and love of home which in human beings 
we call “virtues,” largely instinctive 
though they appear. 

Is there not, however, ratiocination 
behind these wonderful traits of parental 
love, of devoted courage, of memory, of 
resource, of emulation, of self-sacrifice, 
and all the other qualities which I have 
adduced or could adduce? Can anybody 
live much with animals and doubt whether 
they think and reason? Here is a little 
case of conscientiousness in a dog. Mr. 
Nicol, of Sunderland, writes, to Zhe Mew 
castle Leader: “1 have a rough-haired 
fox-terrier dog, by name Sam, who can do 
all sorts of tricks. He shuts the door, 


jumps through a hoop over a stick, lies 
down “ dead ” at the word of command, 
sits up, tosses a piece of biscuit from his 
nose and catches it in his mouth, takes a 
message On a piece of paper in his mouth 
to anyone in the house, laughs, and can 
say ‘Mama’ as plainly as any human 


being. Sam sits at the front window 
every morning watching for the postman. 
To-day he saw him as usual and ran off 
for the letters. He returned with one in 
his mouth, brought it to me, and went and 
lay down again, while I resumed reading 
my book. In two or three minutes he 
rose up, went out of the room and came 
back with three other letters, a post-card, 
and a newspaper in his mouth. His con- 
science seemingly had chided him at not 
completing his work, and would not let 
him rest until he had brought the other 
letters.” 

If there be a bird anywhere with a bad 
character, whose care for its offspring even 
is attributed to base and selfish instincts, 
that bird is the cuckoo. We all thought 
the worthless wife of that monotonous 
singer, whose one merit was that he 
heralded the spring, simply dropped her 
eggs in any bird’s nest she could find, from 
sheer laziness. But here is somebody, 
who for the first time has seen cuckoos 
at the breeding season, and look how 
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thoughtful and anxious they really are, 
Mr. G. Malcolm Yeats, of Malvern, writes 
to The Field: 

“‘T was resting under a tree on the out- 
skirts of a wood near Malvern on the 
4th of this month, when I noticed a pair 
of cuckoos in the tree under which I was 
sitting, and, as I take a good deal of 
interest in natural history, I thought that 
I would watch the birds. After waiting 
some time the cock flew to the ground, 
and appeared to be taking a dust bath, 
but I saw afterwards that it was really 
making a nest, if it can be so called, of 
loose earth, which having completed it 
called to its mate, who was still in the 
tree. The hen-bird then flew down, and 
appeared to do as much as her mate had 
done, scratching the loose ground for 
some time, and then sat quite still for 
perhaps ten minutes. In the meantime 
the cock-bird was apparently very anxious, 
flying round an elm-tree about thirty feet 
distant from where I sat. After a time 
the hen stood up, and, as soon as the 
cock-bird had completed his survey of 
the tree, he flew to her. The hen then 
took the egg, which she must have laid 
in the dust nest, in her beak ; and they 
both flew to the tree round which the 
cock-bird had been flying, where I saw 
the hen distinctly place the egg in a nest 
of the wren, which was about five feet 
from the base of the tree, after doing 
which they both flew away. There were 
no eggs in the nest beside that of the 
cuckoo, which was quite warm when I 
looked at it. I also examined the place 
where the egg was laid, which was merely 
an old horse-shoe print, the earth in the 
centre of which had evidently been 
loosened by the cock-bird’s efforts.” 

There is nothing heedless or reckless 
here! For, doubtless perfectly good 
cuckoo-reasons of their own, these birds 
build no nests for themselves, but take as 
much trouble as if they did, and are 
clearly not destitute of the universal 
virtue. 
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Now my point in all this is that the 
possession of gifts so clearly akin to hu- 
man feelings, duties, and virtues ought to 
render animals dearer and more sacred to 
us all than they are. I doubt whether 
we have the right, knowing all we know, 
to murder wholesale the stately elephants 
of Africa, killing for billiard-balls and for 
paper-knives what Heaven designed to 
be the carrier-beast of the Dark Conti- 
nent; to extirpate from another Conti- 
nent the noble North American bison; 
to slaughter tame pheasants for sport ; to 
inflict upon oxen the ghastly tortures of 
the Atlantic passage; and generally to 
treat these living, sentient beings as 
if they were automatic property without 
rights, or relationship to ourselves. 
While we regard them as enemies they 
naturally retaliate. A recent official 
paper issued by the Government of India 
shows that the number of deaths attri- 
buted to wild beasts last year was 2,804, 
Bengal claiming no fewer than 1,600 of 
the victims. From snake bits, 18,540 


persons are reported to have died, the 
figure being much higher than in the 


previous year. There was a vast destruc- 
tion of cattle. Tigers killed 12,840 head 
of cattle in Assam, and 8,716 in Bengal, 
and leopards almost 2s many. On the 
other side of the account mention is 
made of the killing of 15,309 wild beasts, 
including 1,267 tigers, and 4,088 leopards, 
and of 117,120 deadly snakes. 

Yet, how glad they would all be—aye, 
even the fiercest, to become friendly with 
man. There is none among them “un- 
tameable,” positively not any. I brought 
up in my Indian house two hyzna cubs, 
of the species called “‘ untameable,” which 
grew to be the gentlest and most amusing 
play-fellows, long after they could crush a 
shank bone with their great white teeth. 
I have had friendly snakes who would 
come daily to breakfast with me, and, 
creeping fearlessly among the plates and 
dishes, eat eggs and drink out of my milk- 
jug. They would all like, if they could, 
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to be better understood and more merci- 
fully entreated by man, to whom the 
sovereignty of the world has been granted. 
Consider the little honey-guide, the 
Indicator minor, as one example. There 
is no feathered creature more friendly, or 
more useful, to a man in a wild country, 
than this small bird well-known in South 
Africa. Wild honey is plentiful ; and the 
honey-guide is well aware of its existence, 
but is incapable of opening up a rich 
store, and, what it most prefers, the grubs 
found in the comb. It, therefore, having 
discovered a nest of honey, immediately 
seeks the aid of some human being— 
black or white. The honey-guide seems 
to have no sort of fear of human beings, 
and, having found the nearest man, it pro- 
ceeds by every means in its power, to 
attract his attention. Fluttering restlessly 
about him, the little yellowish-brown bird 
utters loudly and shrilly its chiding cry of 
“* chiken, chiken, chik churr, churr !” Every 
African native knows this invitation per- 
fectly well, and at once follows. So soon 
as it sees the man following, the little bird 
flutters delightedly through forest and 
bush, sometimes halting upon a branch to 
wait for the slow oncoming biped, uttering 
the while its sharp cry. Very often the 
native replies to the bird by a reassuring 
whistle, which the little creature seems 
readily to comprehend. At length the 
honey-guide reaches the hollow tree in 
which the honey is deposited. Its task is 
done, and, upon a tree or bush near, it 
waits the assured result of its labours. 
The native, meanwhile, with his hatchet 


“or assegai, opens up the nest, and extracts 


the comb. Usually he breaks off a piece 
containing the larve which the bird loves, 
and places it on the ground, by way of 
tribute to his feathered friend. Or he will 
leave a portion of the comb so exposed in 
the nest that the honey-guide can help 
itself. 

The natives have many curious stories 
about these honey-guides. ‘They will tell 
you that, if once disappointed of its share 
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of the spoil, the bird will conduct the next 
_ Man it meets to the lair of some lion, or 
leopard, or other dangerous beast or 
reptile. But this is libel ; only men are 
as spiteful as that! Livingstone carefully 
examined 114 natives upon this point 
during his early travels, and learned that 
out of this number only one man had 
been led by the honey-guide to an animal 
(an elephant) and not to a hive. 
Untameable? Only last year a hill 
shepherd, in destroying a litter of foxes, 
took it into his head to rear one as a pet. 
He did so, and the animal has not only 
become very tame, but is a most useful 
ally. It and a collie, hunting together, 
kill rabbits toa miracle. They work very 
much in the same way as two lurchers. 
The collie goes out and hunts the rabbits 
among the fern and heather-of the braes, 
or the rushes and long grasses of the 
stacks, while Reynard all the time sneaks 
about the holes and picks them up as 
they come in. They understand their 


respective parts perfectly. The collie 
seems to know that it is not his business to 
kill, and the fox is never under the slightest 
temptation to bolt out and give chase. 

If a hill fox can thus be educated, what 
are not the capacities for progress of 


these natures hidden under the transitory 
mask of fur and feather! I have a list 
before me of over one hundred differént 
birds observed from time to time at 
Wimbledon, near London, but only 
mention it to show how willing, nay, eager, 
these gentle- winged and four-footed beings 
are to draw near to man, not daunted 
even by the proximity of vast and noisy 
cities. For my part, I believe the time has 
come when the legislature of civilised 
nations should take new note of the 
animal world. We ought not to be con- 
tented with the efforts of private societies 
to do them justice, and to protect 
them. We ought not to regard them 
simply from the point of view of our own 
convenience, luxury, or amusement. The 
mystery of their existence is profound ; 
the long silence of their patience may 
cover solemn and terrible accusations 
which they will some day make against 
us, before the Judgment Seat of the 
Universal Life. There is, I think, in the 
United States, an official whose duty it is 
to be the guardiaa of the Indian tribes. 
I should like to see in all Christian 
Governments, a Minister of State charged 
with the interests of the Birds, Beasts, and 
Fishes. 
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BY E. S. GREW. 


ILLUSTRATED 


E came out of the rolling fog of 
the suburban station into the 
circle of dim light where I 
was trying to read the evening paper. 
“ Mister,” he said, “ dost tha want any 
naydles ?” 
“ Any what ?” I asked. 
“ Naydles,” he repeated, pressing on my 
attention a thin packet in dark paper. 
“ Needles,” 1 corrected. “No. What 
do you think I want needles for ?” 
“Yo’d as well have them,” he said. He 
did not appear very anxious about it. 
“Well, what are they worth ?” 
“Worth?” he said. Why, dom it !— 
nowt!” And with that he flung the 


packet away on the line. 
“Well, you won’t get much for them 


now,” I remarked. 

“Ah always was a dom’d fule,” he 
confessed.” ‘ Have yo’ got the price of a 
drink about you ?” 

“T’ve got it about me.” 

“Well, ah could do with it. Ah’ve 
coom up from Birmingham, Mister.” 

“Well, how do you come to be at a 
Great Eastern station, then ?” 

“Kid,” he said. “I walked. And 
ah’m sick o’ walkin’. Ah’ve got four- 
pence, and ah’m gooin’ to goo as far as 
it'll tek me. Happen it'll tek me as far 
as Stratford.” 

And then—I got out of him—he was 
going on to London to find work. It 
looked a forlorn hope; for there is not 
much demand for needle-grinders in Lon- 
don, especially when their habits are as 
erratic as I suspected those of my casual 
acquaintance to be. But he thought he 
should get something ; because as well as 
a needle-grinder he had been a fighting 
chap ; and he believed one or two of his 
old boxing friends would give him a hand. 
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“Ah could do with a soop o’ beer,” he 
interrupted his narrative to remark. 

“ Better get something to eat, I should 
think.” 

“‘T dunna want nowt to eat,” he said. 
“Chap as ’as got as much beer in ’im as 
ah’ve got, ay don’t want any grub. But 
ah could do with a drop more beer.” 

However there was neither meat nor 
drink to be had at the station, and the 
train was due; so having settled some- 
thing about his fare to Stratford, and 
advised him to go and get a ticket, I was 
about to bid him good-night, when he 
asked me if I was going on. I was. 
“Well, then, ah’ll coom oop with you as far 
I goo,” he said, with an amiable confidence 
in his attractions as a travelling com- 
panion which it would have been cruel to 
dispel. So we got into a carriage together. 
He did not get a ticket. 

He talked like a man who was glad to 
have someone to talk to, and he had soon 
told me all about his early life as a fighter. 

**M’appen you've heard o’ my name,” 
he said. “It’s ’Ezekiah ’All.” 

‘“* Well, you were a bit before my time,” 
I suggested. 

* Ah, kid,” he agreed. “ Happen ah 
was. But if yo’ ask any feytin’ chaps if 
they know ’Ezekiah they'll tell ye. ‘ ’Eze- 
kiah,’ they'll say, ‘ah knowhim. ’Ezekiah, 
ah, ay’s a moog.’ And I have been a 
moog. I never could keep off the beer, 
and who’s goin’ to back you if you get 
drunk before a fight. Who?” 

I had no reply to make. 

“A chap ay says to me,” went on 
Hezekiah, “‘Give oop the beer,’ ay 
says, ‘and I'll make a champion of ye.’ 
‘Dom it,’ ah says, ‘ah shan’t gie it oop. 
Ah’m took to the taste on it. A drop 0’ 
beer,’ ah says, ‘never did none no ’arm.’ 
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So I stoock to the beer, and I got licked. 
They'll any on ’em tell ye. ‘’Ezekiah,’ 
they'll say, ‘I know him. Ah, ay’s a 
moog !’” 

Presently he brightened up a little. 

“ But ah was a clever young chap when 


“ wHo’s GOING TO BACK YOU IF YOU GET DRUNK BEFORE A FIGHT ? 


ah were a lad. Ah tell ye, kid, when ah 
was clobbered oop on a Saturday neet ah 
could do owt with the gells. An’ ah 
could fight above a bit. Kid, how old 
d’ye think I am ?” 

He might be forty, I thought. 

“Ah’m thuttywan. Thirty-wan. But 
ah’ve been knocked about a bit. Ah, 
kid,” he said. ‘‘ Tha dost-na know owt. 
Feel on ’ere and ’ere——” and he 
passed the flat of my hand over his 
knotty ribs. 

“How did you get those lumps?” I 
asked. 
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“ Yo’ ’aveto get ’#¢ toget them. Ah’ve 
’ad ma ribs brokken twice.” 

The train was slackening speed now as 
it banged over the points of Stratford 
Junction. 

“ But what you’ve got to do,” he con- 

tinued, “ if you’re going to mek 
a fighter is to swaller ranker.” 

“€ Swallow what ?” 

“Swallow ranker,” he repeated, 
with distinctness. “ Swaller ranker. 
Yo’ must na mind bein’ hit. But 
yo’ must shut your fist tight and 
hit ’ard yoursen. Swaller ranker 
and shoot your fist tight,” he 
emphasised his points with a bony 
fist on my knee, “and hit ’ard: 
and hit straight. And hit frs¢/” 

“T'll bear it in mind,” I said. 
“But here we are, Hezekiah. 
This is your station. Mind how 
you get out.” 

But he did not seem very 
anxious to get out. 


“Ah, is it?” he responded. 
“ Ah, suppose yo’re goin’ on?” 

“Yes ; I’m going on to Liver- 
pool Street.” 

“Well, then, dom it,” he said, 


recklessly. “Ah’ll come with 
you, kid, I like your coompany.” 

So we went on together, and he 
told me his history again. When 
we arrived at Liverpool Street, 
he was still loth to leave me. 
But, at last, after resisting an offer of his 
to stand me a drink—(“ Name it, kid,” 
he said. “ Yo’ shall ’ave what you like.”)— 
we said good-bye finally. ‘“ And ah wish 
you good loock, kid,” he added, “ wher- 
ever you goo! Good loock, and if yo’ 
want a chap as can feyt, yo’ coom and find 
me——” and then he was swallowed up in 
the black fog of the city. 

Well, I used to look for him at the box- 
ing competitions to which my business 
sometimes took me, and I often wondered 
whether he had gone under. And at last 
I did see him again. It was at the big 
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professional tournament of the year, a 
meeting which is the half-way-house of the 
boxer, since if he wins a competition here, 
he will probably find backers for a big 
match, whence are to be derived both glory 
and profit. 

It was the third or fourth evening of the 
tournament ; the semi-finals were approach- 
ing ; there were a few preliminary bouts to 
be fought off. ‘The preliminary bouts did 
not furnish very good boxing. The most 
entertaining of them was the last, in which 
a very short, very sturdy boxer, with the 
shoulders and chest of a big man, but with 
short thick arms and legs like a practical 
joke, was taking a beating from an oppo- 
nent very much his superior in science. 
“ Pocket Knifton,” the gallery called the 
little man, and they encouraged him noisily 
whenever he got a blow in. But this was 
seldom, and the decision of the judges at 
the end of the third round was instantly 
and inevitably given against him. The 
winner went over to Knifton’s corner to 


shake hands with rather a shamefaced air, 


as if sorry for what he had done. Pocket 
Knifton blinked cheerily at him out of his 
uninjured eye, and the two went out to- 
gether much applauded. 

Then the dapper master of the ceremo- 
nies stepped into the ring. 

“‘Order, order, gentlemen, if you please,” 
he said to the gallery “Next contest, 
semi-final, the 10 stone 4 lb, competition. 
Bill Ramplin of Lambeth, Hezekiah Halli 
of Birmingham. Bill Ramplin,” repeated 
the M.C., as that young man stepped in- 
side the ropes. ‘Hezekiah Hall,” as Heze- 
kiah sat down in his corner, leant his head 
against the ropes, and put out his tongue 
to be sponged. 

Hazekiah looked younger. He con- 
firmed the impression of leanness which I 
had had of him; but beneath his dark 
skin the muscles were clean and long ; and 
they lay thickly at the back of his loose 
shoulders. His opponent was younger, 
thicker and heavier. The gallery some- 
times called him “ Ginger.” 


‘ Ramplin. 
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“Seconds out of the ring,” said the 
timekeeper. “Time!” The two men 
advanced to the middle of the ring, shook 
hands and crossed over—as if about to 
go through the ladies chain—and began. 
From the first you couldn’t doubt which 
was the boxer. Hezekiah was surprisingly 
clever especially on his legs. He stepped 
the boards as deftly as if he were giving a 
lesson, and Bill Ramplin’s rushes, oc- 
casionally chequered by a tap from 
Hezekiah’s persistent left, had little other 
effect than that of blowing Ramplin. 

The gallery didn’t like it at all. 

‘*Nah then,” they adjured Hezekiah, 
“don’t dawnce! Fight !’—and as a 
further hint they presently began sarcas- 
tically to whistle the bars of the Pas de 
Quatre. But Hezekiah’s second seemed 
as well satisfied as Hezekiah himself. 

“ Be clever me son,” he murmured 
hoarsely across the ring. “That'll beat 
‘im. Strite left. Be clever. You'll tire 
him aht.” And Ramplin’s friends as if 
in rejoinder shouted, “At ’im Ginger! 
you're doin’ all the work. “IT ’im” (they 
implored) “’e can’t ’urt yer ! ” 

However, it was certain that Ginger did 
not hurt Hezekiah—in whose favour the 
round ended. Up to a certain point the 
second round repeated the first ; but 
suddenly its aspect changed ; for Ramp- 
lin’s determination was rewarded at last, 
and Hezekiah went reeling back to the 
ropes from a heavy blow over the heart. 
The galiery yelled. 

“That’s done ’im,” they shouted to 
“Don’t let ’im get away!” 
as Hezekiah slipped towards the middle 
of the ring again. ‘“‘ Out’im!” 

Hezekiah swallowed rancour He spun 
round. He could hit hard ; he could hit 
straight ; he did hit f7s¢—and the pursu- 
ing Ramplin suddenly found himself 
brought up by an onslaught as determined 
and far more bitter than his own. 

Hezekiah’s left was as persistent as ever ; 
it was now supplemented by a cruelly 
effective right. For the rest of the round 
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Ginger’s most strenuous partisans could 
not have claimed that he was doing all the 
work ; he was most of the time on the 
ropes ; and when the timekeeper’s call of 
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“ Time!” made itself heard above the 
roar of the gallery, Ramplin was as nearly 
as possible knocked out. 

Hezekiah’s second sponged him with 
a new expression. 

“Don’t kill him,” he said, with grim 
admiration. “Just let your right go over 
your left, and that’ll do ’im.” 

As the men stood up for the last round 
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the M.C. stepped again into the ring to 
address the gallery, which was showing 
signs of a returning animation. 

“Here,” he said. “We don’t want 
quite so much row up there. Not 
so much of it y’know.” 

“ Aw right, guvnor,” returned the 
gallery, respectfully. ‘We was 
only whispering.” 

“Well, shut it,” rejoined the 
M.C. “Time!” 

Hezekiah began where he had 
left off, and Ginger Ramplin’s brow 
puckered anxiously over his deep- 
set eyes. The fickle adherence 
of the gallery soon transferred it- 
self to the more successful man. 

“Go it old ’un,” they whispered. 
“Shove it in! ‘it ’im again : that’s 
the plyce! ’E don’t like that” 
(which seemed very probable). 
“ Nah then, ’Ezekier, down’t let’im 
lie on yer’— as Ramplin tried to 
save himself by clinching—“ punch 
‘im away. Don’t” (suggested the 
whisperers) “don’t be bloomin’ 
kind to ’im ! ”—for Hezekiah, as 
indifferent to suggestion as ever, 
had resumed his earlier methods, 
and Ramplin, warned by one nasty 
counter that this was due to no 
weakness on Hezekiah’s part, 
showed no disposition to try and 
rush his superior again. 

So, in spite of the gallery’s ap- 
peals the match ended quite 
tamely; but of course in favour 
of my friend Hezekiah. Hezekiah 
shook hands with his adversary 
with great heartiness, the gallery 

ironically advising that he should give 
him a kiss—and the two went off to give 
place to other combatants. 

I thought I should like to hear how my 
man had been getting on—if he had not 
forgotten me —so I went off upstairs to 
the professional’s dressing-room. It was 
situate behind the gallery, and the way to 
it led along a narrow passage, at the 
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entrance to which stood three or four 
girls waiting for their “fellers” and ex- 
changing heavy repartee with some of 
the boxers whose turns were over. I 
pushed my way along the crowded passage 
but paused at the entrance 

to the room, which was too 

stuffy to invite a visitor. 

Boxers in various stages of 

dressing or undressing were 

sitting about it. I noticed 

that Pocket Knifton had 

not yet gone home; he 

seemed to be waiting for 

Hezekiah, who was nearly 

dressed Ramplin was still 

being rubbed down, and was 

seeking consolation for his 

recent defeat by making 

some severe comments on 

the judge’s decision and on 

Hezekiah’s methods. 

“Call that fightin’,” he 
said, to a rather apathetic 
audience. ‘‘ Why ’e can’t 
fight for nuts. It’s tap, tap, 
tap, with that blimey left of 
is. Fightin’, fightin’”—Mr. 

Ramplin spat on the floor. 

“Well, I won, didn’t I,” 
said Hezekiah, apologeti- 
cally. 

“Won !” repeated Ginger 
Ramplin. “Won! Wot, with that judgin’. 
Call them judges ! ’Oo did all the work ?” 

‘*’Ere,’ ere, ‘ere, come young feller,” 
interposed Pocket Knifton. ‘‘ Wot’s the 
use 0’ grumblin’ when the judges give it 
aginst yer? They give it aginst me ; and 
I could have shot ’em for it.” 

“ Who arst you ?” demanded Ramplin, 
still further annoyed by the laughter 
which encouraged this sally. 

“Robbed aht of it I was,” continued 
Pocket Knifton. ‘‘ They was bribed to 
give it aginst me.” 

““Coom lad,” added Hezekiah, “I’ve 
often been beat. Tha mun swaller ranker. 
Coom and ’ave summat to drink.” 
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But Ramplin was not yet at that stage. 

“Well, I shall,” said Hezekiah. ‘“ Ah 
canna remember the time since ah’ve had 
owt to drink. Art coomin’, lad?” he 
asked Pocket Kn‘fton. 
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“Well, I’d rather have that than one 
over the heart,” responded Pocket, and 
the two came out together. 

I followed them into the light. 

. “Well, Hezekiah,” I said. “ Have you 
got any needles?” 

He recognised me at once. 

“Well, now, who'd iver ha’ thowt it,” 
he said. “Kid, ah’m right glad to see 
ye. Ah’m reet glad. Coom now, yo'll 
have a drink wi’ me. Ah’ve got soom 
brass.” 

But I didn’t want to see him drink. 

“ Well, the fact is——” I began. 

“Nay, nay, lad,” he interrupted. 
“What’s it to be?” 
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‘Well, look here, Hezekiah,” I said. 
“T think you'll do best without drinking. 
You’ve got another fight to-morrow night. 
Give it up.” 

“Ah shall not gie it oop,” said Heze- 
kiah. ‘‘Ah’ve gone without since I 
dunno when.” 

“ Ah,” I said, in the tongue of Heze- 
kiah’s county and my own, “ ay allus was 
a mug, was Hezekiah.” 

“Ah shanna gie it oop,” he repeated, 
as if it was his response in a litany. 
“ A soop o’ beer never did none no ’arm ” 

I cast about for fresh persuasion, and I 
suddenly received an unexpected ally. A 
woman joined us where we stood at the 
little gallery bar, deserted while the fights 
were in progress. 

She was a little woman, with sharp 
black eyes and .a high forehead ; very, 
very compact ; very upright. 

“°Zekiah, lad,” said she, “it’s about 
time as yo’ come home.” 
Hezekiah’s face fell. 

said, “ Lordelpus.” 

“Well, yo’ can wait a minute, ma 
wench,” said Hezekiah, after a pause. 
“ Ah’m goin’ to have a drink o’ beer,” he 
added, without very much conviction in 
his tones. 

“You'll have no beer to-night, ma lad,” 
retorted the little woman. 

Pocket Knifton assumed a sudden in- 
terest in the backs of the yelling gallery, 
who were craning over one another in 
their eagerness to watch the fight below. 

“Why, Hezekiah,” I said, “I didn’t 
know you had a missus. You _ never 
spoke to me about her.” 

“ Ah didna’ need to,” he returned. “I 
reckon as she can speak for ’ersen.” 

“And a good job as I can speak for 
mysen,” she rejoined. “Ah should na’ 
get much from yo’, if I had to look to yo’ 


Pocket Knifton 
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as spends all your time with idle, lazy 
good-for-nowts!” her eyes fell on the 
abstracted Pocket. 

“ Oh, shoot up!” said Hezekiah. “ Yo’ 
don’t want to talk through the top o’ yoor 
head.” 

“Talk through the top o’ my head,” 
answered the little woman, her voice and 
temper rising. “If I had to depend on 
you ah shouldn’t have neither ’ouse nor 
‘ome over my’ead. Talk through the top 
o’ my yed, indade, while you go and 
spend every copper as I can scrape, yo’— 
yo’ worthless rip! Ah must work and 
slave while yo’ hidle and drink, yo’”—she 
choked-—-“ yo’ _hidle, 
crawl |” 

I’ve no idea what she meant, but that’s 
what she called him—‘“a hidle, good-for- 
nothin’ crawl”; and there was a good 
deal that was descriptive in the term as a 
few moments later, with a mumbled excuse 
to me—(he cut Pocket)—he followed her 
out of the hall. The little woman walked 
erect, her head back, not saying a word. 
Hezekiah shambled. 

Pocket Knifton turned round from his 
contemplation of the backs of the yelling 
gallery and looked after the retreating 
figures. 

** Ah,” he observed reflectively to the 
rafters, ‘a soop o’ beer won’t ’ave the 
chawnce to do ’im no ’arm to-night.” 

His uninjured eye veered round until 
it rested somewhere between the barman 
and me. 

“*T could ha’ done with a drink myself,” 
he remarked—perhaps to the barman. 

I smiled. 

Pocket Knifton’s eye dwelt hopefully 
upon me for a moment. 

“T s’y, guv’nor,” he said ; “ I shouldn't 
be angry with yer, not if you was to orfer 
to stand me one.” 


good-for-nothin’ 
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Elsie. —‘** Mamma, dear, aren't followers of Mr. Gladstone called Gladstonians ?” 


Mamma.—*‘ Yes, darling ; why do you ask?” 
Elsie. —‘* Well, then, Mr. Makley must be a barbarian because he is always following Aunt 


Barbary.” 
N 





REVELATIONS OF AN ALBUM. 


PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE. 


BY JOSEPH HATTON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. MARGETSON, 


IV. 
A BIT OF EGOTISM AND A DEAL OF 
FRIENDSHIP. 


Y acquaintance with Shirley 
Brooks began at the happiest 
period of my life. Young, 
ambitious, enthusiastic, ap- 





preciative, rejoicing in the 


friendship of distinguished men whom I 
respected and admired, the world might 
have been made on purpose for my enjoy- 
ment, it was delightful in so many ways. 
Not that I led the lazy life that is the aim 
of so many to realise, well provided with a 
heavy balance in the bank, and an un- 
clouded future. I worked all the time ; 
conducted my own journal in Worcester, 
wrote novels, edited Zhe Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine in London, was a Town Councillor, a 
Hospital Governor, and half-a-dozen other 
things ; lived in Worcester, in view of the 
Malvern Hills, had chambers in Bedford 
Street, within the odoriferous atmosphere 
of Covent Garden ; travelled up and down 
on the “ gentleman’s line,” the comfort- 
able Great Western, between the “ Faith- 
ful City” and Paddington, and frequently 
in excellent company, for Worcester was 
always a popular residential county. 

If I seem to exaggerate the pleasure 
that association with such men as Shirley 
Brooks would give to a young fellow at 
the outset of his fight with the world, the 
reader will be indulgent, sitting by my 
side over this album of notes and pictures, 
and looking back with me from the foot- 
hills of a partial realisation of the summit 
of one’s hopes along a winding valley 
dotted with cathedral cities. How well I 
know them! Durham, Worcester, Lin- 
coln, Bristol, Wells, York, and the rest! 
If Trollope had written Christopher Ken- 
rick, which is a story of Worcester, the 


critics would never have tired of saying 
how well he understood the clerical life, 
how faithfully he described it! Yes, I 
say this of my own work, because after all 
these years I can stand outside it and 
estimate it by comparison with “ standard 
values.” Shirley Brooks shook my hand 
warmly and offered me his heartiest con- 
gratulations on Christopher Kenrick. The 
anonymous writer in Zhe London Review, 
who found in it a theme entirely sympa- 
thetic to his critical purview turned out to 
be William Black; and America, as I 
have said, gave the book a very flattering 
reception. But “something too much of 
this”, a book that might take the town at 
one time could easily fall flat at another. 
Christopher Kenrick did neither one nor 
the other; it was fairly remunerative 
in a commercial sense, and made a dis- 
tinctly good artistic impression. On their 
merits or demerits I think this is all I 
shall probably have to say about my books. 
Christopher Kenrick is a favourite child, 
and Shirley Brooks’s letters and the happy 
time to which they belong revive memories 
of this particular novel that get into my 
pen and my ink-pot, do what I may to 
keep them out. 

I spoke of the literary charm of Shirley 
Brooks's epistolary style. Now that I 
look over his letters, I find hardly any 
that I feel justified in publishing, for the 
reason that should I give them to the 
world they are of too personal a char- 
acter to free me from the charge of self- 
glorification. But there is one which 
contains matter of more moment than 
ordinary. It has a touch of domestic 
sentiment, that was not foreign to his 
published work, and which is not absent 
in the fiction that a certain hypercriticism 
of the time professed to regard as a re- 
flection upor the morals of religious 
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society. At the same time the letter has 
an historical interest that is sufficient ex- 
cuse for its publication. 


‘*6, Kent Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
‘* February 26, 1869. 
*“My Dear HATTON, 

** Place aux dames.—I beg you to present our 
united compliments to Mrs. Hatton, and to say 
that we thank her cordially for so kind a message, 
and hope for the pleasure of making her personal 
acquaintance very soon, and of improving it in 
Kent Terrace or Lansdowne, or—better—in both. 
The photograph, however, /claim. It gives me 
a very good reason why the Editor of the G. J. 
is always so ready to returnto Worcester. I have 
nothing good to send in exchange ; my wife does 
not ‘take’ well—-these medallions are not very 
like, but give a sort of idea of the partner of my 
expenses, as Mark Lemonirreverently says. The 
original envies you the coming happiness. We 
have done with so few babies, and done without 
any for so long, that I was perfectly afraid to 
handle one to which I was sponsor (mamma a 
niece of Lemon’s) the other day. We hope tor 
good news—if you want anything looked at, or 
seen to, tell me.“ Iam a reasonably good editor, 
and should be happy to save you a run up. 

‘*My old friend, Robert Carruthers, of Zhe 
Inverness Courier, one of the best men I know, 
and a ripe scholar (moreover he wrote a life of 
Pope, and found out things about the Blounts, etc., 
that had baffled the editors. Murray should have 
given him the work Elwyn will never do) writes 
to me on this. William Laidlaw was, as you 
remember, Walter Scott’s factotum, and about his 
best and latest friend. To Laidlaw, Scott was 
always writing—small notes, but characteristic. 
Laidiaw’s daughter married one of Carruthers’ 
sons. I knew her—a pleasant body, as the Scots 
say. Carruthers, the elder, has been going 
through Laidlaw’s papers, and has compounded 
an article out of fragments, and to-day he sends 
me this, to be read, and if I think it might suit the 
G. M. 1am to hand it to the editor, and if not, 

-to W. J. Thoms, to be used fragmentarily, in 
Notes and Queries. 1 can’t read it till Sunday, 
but whatever I think, I shall send it to you, 
that you may have the refusal thereof. This I 
think you will like. Carruthers, though fond of 
the small things in biography and criticism, is no 
twaddler, and I shall be surprised if he have not 
made a readable paper. 

‘* A paragraph about the tales from the O. D. 
appears in Home News—read all over India and 
all the Colonies—says that the G. A/. has ‘ taken a 
new lease of life, and is highly prosperous,’ I 
cut it out, but can’t find it, of course. 
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“ But what talk we of literature and rubbish on 
the Eve of the great sacrifice to ‘ the hearts of an 
affectionate people.’ Take down old Quarles’ 
School of the Heart, and look at Ode 27 and 
picture, for the real way to put a Saxon ‘ hand to 
the plough’ for ‘ them Kelts.’ 

**I will do the next 7: O. D. earlier, so that I 
can have elbow room; I could have made this 
one longer, and at one time thought of dividing 
*t, only comic interest is not strong enough for a 
walt. 

“* Ever yours faithfully, 
** SHIRLEY Brooks.” 

I wonder who reads Quarles nowa- 
days. Fancy Brooks trifling with non- 
sense rhymes, and the troubles of “the 
Nagletons,” not to mention his weekly 
story of Parliament, which in his hands 
became a current bit of classic history. 
Fancy Brooks with Quarles as a chamber 
book ; for I questioned him about the 
strange old “ Emblems,” and, so far as I 
remember, discovered that they were 
among his favourite reading. The meta- 
phorical plough, that runs through the 
Ode which he quotes in his letter, may 
indeed be applied to stiffer soil than that 
of the heart to which Quarles commends 
it. 

** Apply the plough betime ; now, now begin 

To furrow up my stiff and starvy heart ; 

No matter for the smart ; 
Although it roar when it is rent, 
Let not thine hand relent.” 
V. 
CRITICISM AND SHAKESPEARE. 

The medallions were of his wife, a quar- 
tette of studies. Mrs. Brooks did “take” 
well, She wasa hospitable and handsome 
woman, whose likeness was strikingly 
reproduced in her eldest son. He and 
his brother were their only children. 
They devoted themselves, the one to 
journalism, the other to publishing, but 
did not live long enough to fulfil their 
early promise of great success. The 
kindly intimation of his capacity to edit 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for me, if I 
chose to remain away from town, was 
destined to be more speedily tested in 
another direction than he desired or 
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expected ; and while I am writing these 
words,I come upon a tribute to his editor- 
ship of Punch, in Blackwood’s Magazine 
for December, 1895, that conveys an 
exact idea of the character of his work 
and the pleasantness than shines through 
his private letters. “It was not so 
much” says Blackwood, “that any 
important contributions of 

exceptional merit 

appeared under 

his auspices, or 

that he un- 

earthed any 
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sonal charm which for nearly twenty years 
informed his Zssence of Parliament. 
His briiliant narrative of the doings of 
Parliament is instinct with candour, sym- 
pathy, and moderation ; it is touched off 
with the lightest hand, and is the best 
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new and unexpected talent. It was 
rather that he enveloped the paper as 
it were in an indescribably benignant 
and cheerful atmosphere, and that the 
general letterpress was unusually excel- 
lent. Somehow or other he managed to 
impart to the reading matter a share of the 
mingled shrewdness, good-nature and per- 


readii.g imaginable. The Moderate Whig 
cause had never so engaging an advocate 
as Shirley Brooks.” <Afropos of this, in 
an earlier letter than the one I have 
quoted, he says, “Do you know, I didn’t 
know you were a Conservative? Mark 
Lemon said you were a Radical. I am 
an old Whig. So is Satan. What a 
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tricky Budget—-sort of thing L’Homme 
qui Rit might have done. He may 
well say magic, only it’s ‘ hanqui-panqui’ 
rather.” 

The “7: O. D.” refers to his Zales of 
the Old Dramatists, a subject I suggested 
to him, and which he wrote con amore. 
They are characterised by a subtle and 
refreshing humour. While engaged upon 
this brief series of papers he relieved his 
pen of the monotony of narrative by an 
excursion into the region of satire, which 
brought me Shake-scene’s New Tragedy, 
to which was added a note, playfully tak- 
ing it for granted that “readers of the 
old drama are aware that William Shake- 
speare was the object of much of the 
malevolence that pursues a_ successful 
man. ‘Your only Shake-scene’ is a 
phrase which will be remembered by the 
student.” The article purported to have 


been written immediately after the pro- 
duction of Hami/et, and certainly em- 
bodies the spirit in which a smart and 


shallow critic would address himself to 
his task ; “and though the language and 
construction of the sentences seem too 
modern,” as Brooks writes in a few pre- 
fatory words, ‘‘to permit us to regard the 
article as genuine, it may be accepted as 
typical of what pleased a certain class in 
the poet’s day, and would please a portion 
of the present generation which holds 
that ‘if one of Shakespeare’s plays were 
produced now it would be hissed.’” The 
article is what would be considered in 
these days a full and ample criticism of 
a first-night performance. The opening 
paragraph is characteristic of the writer’s 
light touch, and is not inapt as a skit on 
some critical methods of the moment :— 

“The production of a new play by Mr. Shakes- 
peare (if that be the way that it pleases him to 
spell his name at present) of course drew a dis- 
tinguished as well as crowded audience. The 
Author has no ground to complain of a want of 
what is called ‘ patronage,’ which indeed demon- 
strated itself so markedly during yesterday’s per- 
formance as to make some persons ask, with more 
orless of a smile, what might be the value of 
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approbation ‘bestowed so lavishly as to be un- 
discriminating. We may say at once that the 
new tragedy, if we may so call a composition in 
which foul murders are mixed up with broad 
farce, was a success as things go, but whether we 
should be justified in predicting for Hamlet Prince 
of Denmark any long career, may be decided by 
our readers, when they have perused the brief 
account which we shall give of Mr. Shakespeare’s 
latest achievement, The author has not 
departed from his time-honoured, if not par- 
ticularly honourable custom, of building his hous: 
upon foundations laid by others. Indeed, we 
might almost say that he has rather refurnished an 
old Danish house than done much in the way of 
architecture. Every school-boy knows the story 
on which Hamlet is founded. We shall not 
delay our readers by instituting a comparison 
between the ancient narrative of Amlet and the 
play which has been concocted therefrom ; suffice 
it to say that Mr. Shakespeare, of whose faults 
timidity and respect for his predecessors are not 
two (as his brother dramatists can testify), has not 
to our minds made the fable more dramatié by 
innovations, while he has certainly lost some 
striking points which seemed to lie patent to him. 
But a writer is sometimes the best judge of his 
own strength, and Mr. Shakespeare may have 
felt that his own style with its conceits and 
prettinesses (to use his own words) was fitted to ' 
illustrate a milder scene than the rough one 
whence he has not very adroitly hewn his ideas.” 


VI. 
RHYME AND REASON. 

I need hardly say that I accepted the 
contribution from Mr. Carruthers. It 
appeared in two numbers of the magazine 
under the title of “‘ Abbotsford Notanda,” 
and proved, as it deservod, a distinct 
attraction. In those days the Gentleman's 
had a special staff of its own that included 
some of the foremost writers of the time. 
They did not leave much space to be 
filled by the outsider, and it is the main- 
tenance of established names and familiar 
writers as regular contributors that makes 
for prosperity in the leading American 
magazines, that gave to Blackwood and 
Frazer their cachets, made the Cornhill 
delightful and popular in Thackeray’s 
time, and gave to the first shilling series 
of the Gentleman’s a distinction and a 
popularity that would have lasted, had I 
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not been tempted to assist in its with- 
drawal from the firm of Bradbury and 
Evans, which I ever afterwards regretted. 

The Carruthers papers had all the 
charm of detail which Brooks commended 
in the author’s biographical method. The 
essayist’s simple but graphic description 
of Scott’s suffering from cramp of the 
stomach and jaundice, lying ona sofa and 
dictating to Ballantyne or William Laid- 
law, | have never forgotten. “ Sometimes, 
in his most humorous or elevated scenes 
he would break off with a groan of torture 
as the cramp seized him, but when the 
visitation was passed he was ever ready 
gaily to take up the broken thread of his 
narrative and proceed currente calamo. 
It was evident to Laidlaw that before he 
arrived at Abbotsford (generally about 
tert o’clock), the novelist had arranged 
his scenes for the day, and settled in his 
mind the course of the narrative. The 
language was left to the inspiration of the 
moment ; there was no picking of words, 
no studied curious felicities of expression. 
Even the imagery seemed spontaneous. 
Laidlaw abjured with some warmth the 
old-wife exclamations which Lockhart as- 
cribes to him, as ‘Gude keep us a’ !’— 
‘the like o’ that!’—‘ eh, sirs, eh, 
sirs!’ But he admitted that while he 
held the pen he was at times so deeply in- 
terested in the scene or in the development 
of the plot, that he could not help ex- 
claiming, ‘Get on, Mr. Scott, get on!’ 
on which the novelist would smilingly 
reply, ‘ Softly, Willy, you know I have 
to make the story.’” It certainly is one 
of the most extraordinary facts in literary 
history, that Scott, suffering at intervals 
the keenest physical pain, under these 
circumstances wrote the greater part of 
The Bride of Lammermoor, the whole of 
The Legend of Montrose, and almost the 
whole of Jvanhee. 

Shirley Brooks frequently sent me in 
his letters bits of Punch proofs of his 
current work, more particularly anything 
in the shape of what he called his non- 


sense rhymes! Pasted beneath his por- 
trait, in this album which we are discuss- 
ing, is one of these, and written in the 
margin, “For a piece of idiocy I commend 
my latest poem to you ;” it was headed 
with a large “&” which was apostro- 
phised in half-a-dozen stanzas, beginning 


“* Of all the types in a printer’s hand, 

Commend me to the Amperzand, 

For he’s the gentleman (seems to me) 

Of the typographical companie. 
O, my nice Amperzand, 
My graceful, swanlike Amperzand. 
Nothing that Cadmus ever planned 
Equals my elegant Amperzand !” 


His genial and graceful touch was never 
absent, even in his wildest fooling ; as, 
for example, in these lines :-— 


“* But he is dear in old friendship’s call, 

Or when love is laughing through lady-scrawl ; 

‘Come & dine, & have bachelor’s fare.’ 

* Come, & I’ll keep you a round & square.’ 
Yes, my nice little Amperzand 
Never must into a word expand. 
Gentle sign of affection stand 
My kind familiar Amperzand.” 


The lines are not unworthy of Alize 
of Wonderland, a book which elicited 
the warmest admiration of Shirley Brooks, 
who made frequent references to it in 
Punch. Ue had no jealousies. There 
was no man readier to acknowledge and 
applaud talent whenever he met it. Many 
an author, actor, and artist can testify to 
this, in encouraging letters written to 
them by one of the most genial and 
charming of correspondents. 

Mr. Brocks was a regular attendant at 
the Punch dinners. His ready wit and 
humour, his keen observation and jouraal- 
istic acumen, were frequently of great 
service in settling the subject of the car- 
toon. It is well known that this matter 
forms the chief discussion of the weekly 
meeting at Whitefriars. When any diffi- 
culty arises the final decision is invariably 
left in the hands of the editor. Perhaps 
one of the happiest of the subjecis which 
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Mr. Shirley Brooks suggested was that, 
during a certain lively dispute with 
Americadepicting Jonathan as a “ possum 
up a tree,” with Mr. John Bull standing 
at the foot ready to fire, the ‘possum ex- 
pressing its intention of coming down, Mr. 
Bull being in earnest. It may be men- 
tioned, in passing, that although the 





In addition to his Punch work, Shirley 
Brooks was a general and misceilaneous 
contributor to newspapers and to period- 
ical literature. For many years he wrote 
the first article in the ///ustrated London 
News, and also contributed to that journal 
a charming chatty column, called ‘ Noth- 
ing in the Papers.” He wrote the intro- 
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Punch men have now and then let fly a 
shaft at Jonathan, they have on many 
occasions exhibited an intense and affec- 
tionate sympathy for America. To visit 
the United States was an_ unrealised 
dream of Mark Lemon’s lite, and at one 
time Shirley Brooks encouraged a vague 
hope that he might go over and tell our 
brothers across the Atlantic his story of 
the British House of Commons. 


ductory verses which heralded the com- 
mencement of Once a Week. The poem 
was illustrated by the author’s friend Mr. 
John Leech. 


“The world is too much with us for resistance 
To importunities that never cease ; 
Yet may we bid it keep its distance, 
And leave us hours for holier thoughts and 
peace ; 
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For quiet wanderings where the woodbine 
flowers, 
And for the Altar, with its teachings meek ; 
Such is the lesson of this page of ours, 
Such are the morals of our Once a Week.” 


In the palmy days of that excellent 
periodical Shirley Brooks was a constant 
contributor; he wrote occasionally for 
London Society, and was the author of the 
poetic lines of encouragement and hope 
addressed to Edmund Yates, that were 
printed on the first page of TZinsley’s 
Magazine. For a time he edited the 
Literary Gazette, and during the short 
career of Echoes of the Clubs contributed 
to its pages several of the most graceful 
articles, and for many years was editor of 
the Home News. 

Mr. Edmund Yates very properly 
credited him with having raised the 
character of London correspondents by 
his admirable letters in the Jnverness 
Courter and the Calutta Englishman ; 
but one of his most racy and character- 
istic letters was contributed some thirty- 
two years ago to the Bath Chronicle 
during Mr. Tom D. Taylor’s editorship 
of that paper ; and his best leaders were 
written at the same period, during my 
editorship of the Bristol Mirror. There 
is no knowing how much work of this 
kind Shirley Brooks got through during 
his long and arduous career ; but it can- 
not be said that he ever wrote, anony- 
mously or otherwise, a really biting, 
bitter, or cruei line. He was a satirist 
and a critic, but he wrote with a keen 
sense of responsibility, always giving his 
reasons for anything that he might con- 
demn, and never forgetting that mere 
personality is not the true essence of 
successful satire. 
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What a remarkable set of men have 
lived, and do live, in the regions of St. 
John’s Wood. Some call it Regent’s 
Park, some Portland Town, as if they 
desired to escape from a name which at 
one time was associated with the bad 
reputation of a bad street or two behind 
on the canal banks. Jerrold, Landseer, 
Dickens, and George Eliot were familiar 
residents of the District, and to-day 
Tadema, Toole, Gilbert, Macbeth, Pinero, 
H. A. Jones, Alfred East, McWhirter, 
and no end of other men of note regard 
it as the pleasantest of London districts. 
Brooks lived in Kent terrace, Park Road, 
a comfortable terrace house, cut off from 
the jar of omnibus traffic by a strip of 
garden ground that in the spring is 
radiant with lilac, iaburnam, and the white 
and red blossoms of the hawthorn, as are 
most of the gardens that fringe the main 
roadway to Lords. Brooks considered 
Kent Terrace just far enough from Char- 
ing Cross to be secure from the too 
frequent callers who made Lemon’s house 
in town a social and business head centre, 
and eventually drove him to the reposeful 
village of Crawley. 

“T like to be within an easy cab-fare of 
Fleet Street,” Shirley would say. “I 
should not work as comfortably if I knew 
that I was separated from Temple Bar by 
a railway journey.” While Dr. Johnson 
lives in the memory of many a Londoner 
chiefly in the oft-quoted line, “Let us 
take a. walk down Fleet Street,” Shirley 
Brooks, who revelled in Johnsonian 
highways and bye-laws, said, “A walk 


* from Temple Bar to St. Paul’s is a liberal 


education.” 
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AN EXPERIMENT. 


BY B. A. CLARKE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


HAD been shaved, and the 

lady in the front shop was 

counting out my change. The 

proprietor, who had followed 
a customer to the door, came back, rub- 
bing his hands. “That makes the fifth 
bottle of the ‘Nicaragua’ this morning,” 
he said, addressing the saleswoman. 
“Things are looking up.” 

‘“‘ Was it a gentleman with a single eye- 
glass ?” enquired one of the assistants. 
“T was speaking to him yesterday about 
the Nicaragua for his side-whiskers. He 
seemed a good deal impressed.” 

The complacent expression on the pro- 
prietor’s face faded. His jaw dropped. 
“ You have been recommending the Nica- 
ragua.” Consternation seemed for the 
moment to deprive him of the command 
of words. At this juncture I caught the 
eye of the saleswoman, and, rather ab- 
jectly, allowed myself to be driven from 
the shop. It is true there was no pretext 
for remaining ; but a strong character, I 
fancy, would have braved the accusation 
of eavesdropping and seen the episode to 
its end. 

I had taken stock, though, of the assis- 
tant, and was careful the next morning to 
place myself under his hands. 

“What is this Nicaragua ?” I enquired, 
innocently. 

“Unless you are determined to buy a 
bottle,” said the man, earnestly, “ I en- 
treat you to say nothing about it.” 

For answer I produced a half-crown 
and laid it upon the arm of my chair. 

“The Nicaragua Hair Tonic,” said the 
assistant, plunging into the subject and 
speaking rapidly as though to stave off 
comment, “is a discovery of the gover- 
nor’s, an absolute specific for diseases of 
the hair, never failing to counteract thin- 
ning, greyness, and baldness from whatever 
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causes, and ensuring, even in cases of life- 
long deprivation, a complete and speedy 
cure. Prepared under special arrange- 
ment with the Republic of Nicaragua, in 
whose——” 

“Yes,” I said, “I can read the label. 
What I want to know is why your em- 
ployer should have been so concerned at 
your making his discovery known.” 

“You see, sir, the governor is hoping to 
do alot with it. He was afraid that I 
had been giving it away.” 

“He could have counted the bottles,” 
said I. 

“Turning it into ridicule, I mean.” 

“ How ?” 

The barber laughed mirthlessly, and 
pointed to the crown of his head. 

The retailer of the infallible hair re- 
storer was totally bald. 

I whistled softly. 

“T am forbidden to recommend any of 
these things now,” he continued, gloomily. 
“The berth was none too good before. 
How I shall pull through with nothing 
coming in from commission, I am sure 
I can’t think.” 

When I went away the man thanked 
me, though I had not given hima tip. I 
suppose he felt the sympathy I had not 
been able to put into words. A bald hair- 
dresser! One could scarcely conceive a 
more perfect example of dramatic irony. 

Every morning after that I endeavoured 
to secure this man’s services; but the 
proportion of failures at first was some- 
what remarkable. He had, I found, a 
following of his own, that refused point 
blank to be attended by anyone else. As 
time went on I found myself falling into 
the same habit. More than once I fancied 
that those of us who formed this little 
circle were connected by some impalp- 
able bond, and it is a fact that, though 
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otherwise strangers, we used to nod and 
speak to one another in the street. 

The barber neither did nor said any- 
thing to show he was conscious of his 
popularity. If he noticed our fidelity, it 
had no effect in increasing his self- 
esteem. His manner as he went about 
his duties was habitually chastened ; 
though this was relieved at times by a 
vein of mild cheerfulness. Like other 
men, he was visited by unreasonable hopes, 
and I shall not forget entering the shop 
one March morning (even along Corn- 
hill spring was unmistakably in the air), 
and catching him in front of a mirror 
with a spray of Florida water playing 
upon the top of his head. Alas! for 
that desert the returning season would do 
nothing. 

A week or so after that, on my way 
home one evening, I was caught umbrella- 
less in a heavy storm. ‘Buses passed ; 
but the conductors shook their heads, 
and I thought myself fortunate at last to 
secure a seat ina tram that went two- 
thirds of my way. When I had settled 
down I found that my right hand neigh- 
bour was the bald assistant. In his out- 
door things he appeared almost a young 
man. My first impression was that he 
had not recognised me. His mouth was 
drawn, and he was gazing steadily at the 
floor. 

“Tt has come at last, sir,” he remarked, 
suddenly. 

“What has come ?” I encuired, mysti- 
fied. 

“ The sack.” 

I expressed surprise (it was quite 
genuine) that his employer shouid be 
getting rid of his best hand. 

“Vou see, sir, it was a matter of 
conscience. The governor had scruples 
about advertising a remedy as infallible 
when there was one in his own employ- 
ment whose case it could not cure. 

“ Asa man of principle, he said, he had 
no option but to give me the sack, and 
I had to admit, when he put it on 


that ground, that he was quite right. To- 
day is my wedding day, and I am taking 
home this piece of news as a surprise for 
my wife.” 

“I am very sorry,” I said. It was not 
a brilliant remark ; but it exhausted the 
possibilities. On the whole I was relieved 
when the time came for me toalight. The 
rain, if possible, was coming down harder 
than before. The barber also prepared 
to descend. 

“Won't you come with me?” he said. 
“My home is within a few yards, and it is 
no joke being out in weather like this.” 

I was about to:decline when he laid a 
hand on my arm. 

“As a favour to me. The fact is I 
want an excuse for putting off telling the 
wife.” 

“T shall be very pleased to come,” I 
replied. ‘‘It will probably save me a 
bad chill.” 

Turning up our collars we made a bolt 
across the road, and into the gloom of a 
side turning. At the tenth house my 
guide stopped abruptly. Before he had 
time to lift the knocker the door was 
flung open, and a finer girl than one 
would have given such a neighbourhood 
credit for flung herself upon his neck. 
For an appreciable time I stood forgotten, 
with the water from an inadequate gutter 
splashing down upon my top hat. Then 
the barber apologised, and made me 
known. His passage was not an ideal 
place for an introduction. Placed any- 
wise but longitudinally, one would have 
hesitated before venturing a bow, and the 
parlour, when I entered it, looked like a 
section of the passage bu lt up at either 
end. There had been an attempt at 
decoration, and on the chimney-piece 
were photographs of the bride and bride- 
groom at different periods in their careers. 
In one, the latter appeared as a shock- 
headed youth, with a hand thrust oratoric- 
ally into the bosom of his frock-coat. 

“If I had kept a head like that,” he 
said, following my gaze, “it isn’t in a 
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room like this I should be receiving my 
friends. 

“It seems strange now,” he continued, 
taking the portrait down and examin- 
ing it closely, “‘ but there was a time when 
the subject of that was talked of as a 
coming man.” 

The young woman was looking into the 
fire. 

“Things might have turned out 
differently,” she said, “ if you hadn’t taken 
a fancy to me. Over and over again 
after your trouble had begun I let you 
spend evenings at our house when you 
might have been at home singeing your- 
self and rubbing in remedies.” 

“T don’t suppose it made any differ- 
ence,” said the barber, stoutly. ‘If it did, 
the good time I had was worth tiie price.” 

“The steps you started taking were 
given up to humour my whims.” 

“Tt was only a notion of my own I 
stopped using. You remarked, on one 
occasion, that I smelt like a collection of 
butterflies. I went home and poured the 
rest of my preparation down the sink. 
That was its right place. There was 
camphor in it. Camphor is quite wrong.” 

The conversation became general, with 
a tendency to revert to the associations of 
the day. I obtained, fragmentarily, a 
notion of a certain ceremony, and 
gathered that the bridegroom had dis- 
tinguished himself in the matter of neck- 
tie. The bride’s coiffure was the handi- 
work of her husband from an original 
design. 

“The best thing I ever did,” he ex- 
claimed, proudly. “I never repeated the 
idea, though more than one great lady 
would have paid for it handsomely.” 

“When Edward was at Treadgold’s in 
Piccadilly,” explained his wife, “ the West 
End folk used often to send for him. My 
little sisters,” she went on, “knew this, 
and when he came to court me, if it 
happened to be the night of their dancing- 
class, they would drag him up to mamma’s 
bedroom, and keep him, sometimes a 
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couple of hours, arranging their hair in 
the grand way. The class was generally 
half over before they got there, but of 
course that was nothing. Edward never 
let them see that he was making any 
sacrifice.” 

“They were so keen,” said the barber, 
apologetically. 

“T used to get mad, sometimes, at the 
demands the family made upon him ; but 
it was not easy to say anything. They 
were all so proud of the connection with a 
professional man. Papa never mentioned 
Edward to our friends without the title of 
‘ Professor.’” 

“‘T thought he was only anticipating,” 
said the hairdresser. “I quite expected 
to live to see the day when my name 
would be on the hoardings over an 
announcement of the long-sought specific.” 

There it seemed had come the rub. 
When the young man’s fortunes had 
begun to recede with his hair, the father- 
in-law had demanded an accomplishment 
of these dreams. 

“You are becoming bald,—good—” 
(the expression was rhetorical, simply). 
“What you have to do is to sit down and 
think out a remedy for the disease.” 

“Tam disappointed in you, Edward,” 
he said, on another occasion ; “ you don’t 
seem. to be able to bring yourself to face 
the situation. Your wife’s whole future 
depends upon you making a few simple 
discoveries, and you lack the energy to 
accomplish the task.” 

What rankled most in my host’s mind 
(though I could not find that it had ever 
brought him in a penny), was the with- 
drawal of the family connection. ‘‘ Even 
the little girls have lost faith in me,” he 
said, bitterly. 

“*T can’t understand it,” said the young 
woman, thoughtfully. “I have known 
my husband all along, and much prefer 
him as he is to-day. I should have 
thought others would have felt the same.” 

“They do,” I said, emphatically. “ You 
will soon see it.” 
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That moment had witnessed the birth 
of a great idea. 

I rose to go, taking no notice of the 
barber’s pitiful appeal. At the door I 
whispered that there was no necessity now 
for him to disturb his wife’s peace of 
mind. I had thought of something. His 
position had been improved rather than 
injured, by the events of the day. 

I had, in truth, conceived not only a 
great, but a very feasible scheme, and my 
first step was to acquaint the members 
of our circle. The news that the bald 
barber was leaving, caused general con- 
sternation. “In future, I shall cut my 
hair, myself,” said an old gentleman, and 
although this position was regarded as 
extreme, all were sufficiently concerned to 
welcome my suggestion. On condition of 
receiving, in advance, a certain number of 
annual subscriptions I undertook to 
establish our friend in a business to be 
run upon entirely novel lines. With the 
money forthcoming from this source, the 
man’s own savings, and the little I could 
afford to advance, I calculated upon 
raising something under fifty pounds. The 
premises, I had already in my mind’s eye, 
—a largish shop, the sole one in a passage 
that connected the court wherein my 
office was situated with an unimportant 
lane. Here, within a couple of years, had 
failed a hosier and a cigar merchant, and 
a man who sold a sixpenny beef-steak 
pudding had departed without leaving 
any address. For the past five months 
the shop had been without a tenant. The 


position was as bad as could well be ; but . 


it was dirt cheap, and that, I believed, 
was all that need be considered. ‘“ With 
the advantages we shall offer, the business 
would flourish in a coal cellar,” I said to 
one who had ventured to demur. 

When I had obtained a firm offer from 
the landlord I visited the barber at his 
private address. I found him in the 
depths of despondency. The contagion 
of my optimism had worn off, and he was 
looking forward to the end of the week 
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with something like despair. He was 
wildly excited on hearing what I had done. 
There were practical difficulties that had 
not occurred to me; but these, he prophe- 
sied, would be overcome. The conditions 
I laid down he accepted readily, though 
not, I thought, as if he appreciated their 
value. ‘The first detail discussed was the 
question of assistants. Four was the 
number I had decided upon; but the 
hundreds of interviews involved in their 
selection I was afraid to calculate. The 
barber solved this problem by an expe- 
dient of Gideon-like simplicity. Let us 
advertise, he said, in the great “ Dailies,” 
and throw into the fire every letter in 
which the applicant offered to call. If 
there were four men of the sort we wanted 
in London, they would be found amongst 
the remnant who wanted things arranged 
through the post. The plan worked like 
acharm. We had only seven candidates 
to consider, and from these we managed 
to select a very creditable quartette. They 
did not, it is true, come up to my ideal. 
I had pictured a hairdresser’s with not a 
living hair upon the premises, except 
those adorning the customers; but, al- 
though this standard was not attained, 
there was quite as large a surface of 
baldness distributed between the four 
helpers as I had any right to expect. 
There were many other details to be 
seen to; but these I left to the person 
principally interested. 

It was nearly a fortnight before we were 
ready to open, and during that period 
I went through a good many alterna- 
tions of hopes and fears. Belief is the 
effect of custom, and because my line of 
thought was novel, the conclusion appeared 
open to doubt. The word “ fantastic ” 
would occur to me in the night watches, 
and my whole logical edifice seem to have 
no more stability than a house of cards. 
Then I would review my reasoning, appre- 
hensively, step by step. The immense 
number of persons who were losing their 
hair and feared to be told of it; the in- 
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considerate bluntness of all who felt ver- 
sonally secure ; and the large sum, there- 
fore, the average sufferer would give to 
have his hairdresser (argumentatively) at 
his feet—here there was nothing at which 
it was possible to cavil. I had seen 
already the confidence a single bald bar- 
ber could inspire; with a shopful we 
should attract the whole section of the 
community that the ordinary establish- 
ments had frightened away. 

My doubt was scotched only, not killed, 
and I awoke on our opening morning with 
the five bald hairdressers weighing upon 
me like a bad dream! When I got to 
town there was little to allay my anxiety. 
Some of the subscribers had put in an 
appearance, and spoken encouragingly ; 
but the few chance customers who had 
dropped in had expressed disappointment 
at finding themselves charged the ordinary 
rates. I was relieved on my way home to 
learn that the novelty had begun to catch 
on. Several very strange men, the attend- 
ants said, had visited the establishment, 
and one had enquired the price of a sub- 
scription for life. 

An incident occurred while I was in 
the shop that seemed full of promise. A 
young man. in a white comforter rose from 
one of the chairs. 

“T shall keep that five shillings in my 
pocket,” he said, aggressively. “The mo- 
ment I set eyes on you chaps I made up 
my mind to that.” 

The attendant understood the allusion, 
and flushed painfully. 

He explained that there was nothing 
upon the premises to sell. 

The young man looked incredulously 
round the shop. At last he was satisfied 
that he had been told the truth. 

“TI thought,” he said, “that if I entered 
a barber’s without spending five shillings 
it would mean losing all my hair. That’s 
why I let it get so long.” 

I went away in good spirits. 

The impression of unreality that of 
late had haunted me in _ connection 
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with the undertaking had been re 
moved. 

It was not until the third day that the 
tide really set in ; by the end of the week it 
threatened to submerge us. Men drove 
up in hansoms from club-land to wait side 
by side with poor fellows who had trudged 
it from the remoter suburbs. The staff 
was at its wit’s end. All day long the es- 
tablishment was crowded, and when it 
closed, angry customers were turned away. 
Fortunately, two out of the three unselected 
candidates were still available, and these 
were installed the next morning in a room 
the landlord let me have on the first 
floor. 

Toa student of life a day in our shop 
would have been worth a fortune. Of the 
things that came under my own observa- 
tion the most striking was the case of 
a young man in an Inverness cape. His 
hair, as he sat waiting, was almost on to 
his shoulders, and under his arm he 
carried a soft hat. When the operation 
was over he surveyed his closely-shorn 
head in the glass, complacently. 

“ Now,” he said, “I shall be able to 
wear a covert-coat and spats.” 

The whole world was changed to him. 

In its essentials his case- was that of 
many. It was almost incredible the 
number whom dread of the barber had 
driven into a mild Bohemianism. Sus- 
pected by their friends, on account of 
their untidy locks, of artistic tendencies 
(on slighter grounds people are adjudged 
artistic and literary every day of the week), 
they had felt bound in honour to sustain 
an unpopular part. It was more than 
payment for all my trouble to notice the 
relief with which these worthy folk resumed 
the conventional garb. 

One matter I must refer to because it 
has been regarded (wrongly) as an argu- 
ment against what has been advanced. 
It happened frequently that customers 
asked if they were losing their hair ; more, 
they would seem to take an actual pleasure 
in establishing the worst. 





THE RELIEF WITH WHICH THEY RESUMED THE CONVENTIONAL GARB 


“T shall be bald in a couple of years, 
and nothing can prevent it,” a man said 
to me, quite cheerfully, as together we 


came out of the shop. This was one who, 
before we opened, had not ventured into 
a hairdresser’s for more than a twelve- 
month. There was nothing inconsistent in 
his attitude. He could bow toa stroke of 
fate ; what he feared to be told was that 
it was avertable by a remedy which he 
knew from experience he should forget to 
use. 

It is not my intention to record the 
details of our triumph. Uninterrupted 
prosperity makes dull reading ; and when 
it takes the form of successive enlarge- 
ments of staff and premises it is apt to 
bore even those who are interested finan- 
cially. It is sufficient to say that my 


money was repaid within a fortnight, and 
that, before the quarter was out, the barber 
found himself in a position that exceeded 
his youthful dreams. My reward took 
the form of praise, and of this I received 
sufficient to keep me modest for the 
remainder of my days. The opinion has 
been ventured by those not accustomed 
to speak without warrant, that in demon- 
strating the desirability of bald barbers I 
have brought to light a principle that will 
receive a much wider application. On 
this I will say nothing ; personally, I do 
not entirely understand what is meant. 
If there is anything more in my notion 
than appears upon the surface, time will 
make it manifest. What I accomplished 
was undertaken, almost solely, for the 
benefit of two persons, and to them, in 





AN EXPERIMENT. 


closing, I should like to refer. I helped 
the barber and his: wife to spend their 
last Saturday afternoon in the old house. 
We were at tea when the postman came to 
the door. The lady of the house ran out, 
and returned with sparkling eyes (they 
were always very bright), and a letter 
whereon I read the words “ Professor” 
and “ Edward” in a large sprawling hand. 
The barber tore open the envelope, and 
read aloud its contents. His father-in-law 
was willing to let bygones be bygones and 


for him to resume his position in the family . 


upon the old terms. A postscript con- 


veyed the news that Sophie and Agnes 
(the sisters-in-law) were going that evening 
to their first ball. 

“T wonder,” said the barber, “ whether 
it would be thought a liberty if I went 
round to do up their hair?” 
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“T believe, dear, father means you to 
said the young woman, delighted to bring 
such a piece of magnanimity to the sur- 
face. 

My host lost no time in getting on his 
outdoor things. “I shall find you here 
when I come back,” he said, pressing my 
hand. “There are things I have beea 
wanting to say, but could never find the 
right words.” I promised to remain. 
His wife and I watched him from the 
window as he strode away, with the top of 
a scissors-case peeping from a pocket of 
his great-coat, the blithest and most con- 
fident. figure that ever passed along that 
depressing street. At the corner he 
turned to wave. It is this picture that, 
comes to my mind when people tell me 
that my experiment has been an unquali- 
fied success. 
































MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL AS “ MILITZA.” 


(From a Photo by W. and D. Downey, 57, Ebury Street.) 








THE PLAY OF THE MONTH. 


BY ADDISON BRIGHT. 


IV.—“ For THE CROWN.” 
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5 H, Love and Death are one! 

That’s all I know.” In_ tones 
thrilling with tenderness, the fatalistic 
formula has been recited for the last time. 
The thirsty dagger of Militza has drunk 
deep of the blood 
of her hapless 
Prince. In quaver- 
ing accents the 
Bishop- King has 
solemnly pro- 
nounced the clos- 


ing words : 

** Shall not the Judge 
of all the Earth do 
right ! 

Let us respect the 
dead.” 
Thecraning crowds 


of Balkan warriors 
and Balkan loafers 
have obediently 
knelt in prayer 
around the bodies 
of these star- 
crossed lovers. 
And the green- 
baize curtain has 
descended like a 
pall. MR. CHARLES DALTON AS ‘ 

Of the sun -lit 
Square of Widdin 
(ard surely it were better that these two 
freed souls winged their flight at sun-down 
—not at the garish noon !), of Constantine 
crucified at his father’s feet, of Militza, 
the wanderer, at last at rest, of the 
clamorous throng superbly incredulous, 
owlishly blind to the tragedy that stares 
them in the face, and of that towering 
mail-clad figure, the arch-traitor Michael, 
in his habit as he lived, armed cap- 
a-pfie, and with uplifted arm majestically 





PRINCE MICHAEL BRANCOMIR.” 


(From @ photo by W. and D, Downey, 57, Ebury Street.) 


menacing the stars—of all this, what 
remains? Nothing but a memory: 
nothing but eyes still a little dim, and 
a strange sob of pity, strangled in the 
throat, and a rare enrapturing feeling of 
wonderment and 
admiration. No- 
thing but amemory 
and, perhaps, a 
burning desire to 
see more of the 
poetical enchanters 
and their enchant- 
ingly poetic spells. 

Have you that 
desire? Then come 
with me. Across 
the stalls, to your 
left. Out into the 
lobby. No, leave 
the stairs for the 
luckless_ unprivi- 
leged to ascend, 
and follow through 
this door upon 
your right. Now 
you are at the back 
of the “stage 
boxes,” and here 
(we are in luck) is 
Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son himself, breath- 
lessly conversing with their obviously 
distinguished occupants. A minute ago 
he was hanging strung up to the statue by 
cords, a prey to remorse, torn by the 
torture of existence ; Constantine, a parri- 
cide, a thing loathed and abhorred, an 
ignominious criminal. . Here, still in his 
green-gold shirt of mail, he is, allowance 
being made for the severity of his recent 
ordeal, fairly composed and calm. His 
hezvy exertions have left him pale and 
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a little breathless, and see, he is bleeding 
at the shoulder. For Strafford himself 
was not more “thorough” in his policy than 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell ; and her “ trick ” 
dagger has been driven home with 
wounding point to-night. But we can 
only murmur our commiseration and 
pass on. 

Did you hear that as we squeezed by ? 
Mr. Forbes Robertson’s question was, 
“Does our mounting please you as much 
as the original?” His visitor was a 
famous French critic; and the answer 
came pat, “Oh, it is much the same!” 
Oh, delle France, what fibs are told to 
brighten thy fair fame! But of this 
more, in a moment. 

The exiguous doorway now in front of 
you marks the magic threshold. Beyond 
lies that wonderland, that world of angels 
and of demi-gods—* Behind the scenes.” 
Here Sir Henry Irving stands, upon first 
nights, hundredth nights, and every other 
night furnishing an excuse for fashionable 
high jinks and (intellectual) jollity. Here 
he stands and greets in person the beam- 
ing “Lights” o’ London. If you are very 
stout, you must stand edgeways, like Bob 
Acres, and sidle through. Now, up three 
steps and behold the fairyland! <A 
wilderness could scarce be emptier, barer, 
drearier ! 

No, not even that accursed land to the 
south of El-Khalil, which medizval tra- 
dition identifies with the scene of Adam’s 
creation, but my cursory inspection en- 
ables me to pronounce considerably 
less like the Garden of Eden than any 
other place on earth. Aching sterility on 
every hand, and as far as the eye can 
reach! And thereabouts the wretched 
children of Israel wandered, seeking their 
promised land, making history, and 
peopling that hideous desert with men 
and deeds now as familiar to us as the 
gossip of the hour to-day. So, here, over 
this quarter acre of bare boards, the 
Children of Thespis toil, chasing im- 
mortality. 
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You look in vain for traces of the 
marvels that, a bare half-hour ago, fed 
bountifully both your heart and brain. 
Trajan’s Arch, magnificent, imposing, a 
veritable Arc de Triomphe, through which 
Othorgul was to lead his Muslim hosts! 
Whither has it vanished? .And the giant 
range of snow-capped Balkans, miles upon 
miles they stretched, and of a dizzy 
height that pierced the ice-blue starry 
skics! Gone, as by sorcery. And gone, 
too, luxurious, insatiate Bazilide’s barbaric 
home. Not a vestige left, save one. 
Therein the corner—look—the equestrian 
statue of Michael Brancomir. 


** Ah, haughty rider, sprinkled with my blood, 
You still may front the morning unashamed,” 


How grandly Mr. Forbes Robertson’s 
melodious deep tones rolled the sonor- 
ous admonition heavenward. “Examine 
the haughty rider. He fired your im- 
agination from the other side of the 
footlights. He will scarce do less now, 
though seen close to: so admirable is 
the modelling, so splendidly dramatic 
the sculptor’s feeling. Built up of tow 
and plaster upon an iron frame, this statue 
is, however, no “property” in the ordinary 
stage sense. It was modelled by Signor 
Andrea Lucchesi, whose work (not in 
plaster and tow) finds a place every year 
in the sculpture galleries at the Academy. 
A solitary sentinel, this mounted Michael, 
even when the play is done, continues to 
betray his trust. For, but for him, you 
would at once accept the place for what 
it is, the scrupulously simple and quiet, 
but inspiring abode of imagination. He 
is the one thing that solidly endures. All 
else exists only when the curtain is up 
and the audience is in front. Citadel, 
mountains, spies, renegades, self - less 
slave and patriot, parricide—all become 
corporeal, real, as did Cinderella’s finery 
and equipage, at the appointed hour: 
only to vanish again, precisely as at her 
fairy’s bidding, before midnight knell. 

See, here comes Mrs. Patrick Campbell 




















MR. FORBES ROBERTSON AS “ CONSTANTINE BRANCOMIR.” 


(from a Photo by W. and D. Downey, 87, Ebury Street.) 
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FRANGOIS COPPEE. 


(From a photo by Dornac, Paris.) 


down the stairs leading from her dressing- 
room. Militza’s very self an hour ago. 
But what trace can you find of Militza 
here? Ah, in the voice, a music which 
strikes barren words into the sweetest 
flowers. But what else, in this vivacious 
wit, who sparkles under all conditions 
save those of an uncongenial “ study”? 
Well, there is her imagination. Ah, to 
catch a nearer and more intimate glimpse 
of that than Militza affords! Can it be 
done? With Puck’s aid we might follow 
her carriage as it speeds down the Strand 
and away toward Westminster. But all 
in good time. There is the imagination 
of the writer to be considered first. He 
sets the other minds in motion. Let us 
make for him, then. On Fancy’s wings 
up, up, and across the channel in mid-air 
(so much the pleasanter way to go) and 
down, down, upon the gilded dome of 
Napoleon’s Tomb. Now we are within 
a stone’s throw of the author of Pour /a 
Couronne. Follow the Boulevard des 
Invalides, turn to the left along the Rue 


Oudinot, and there is the cottage home 
of. M. Frangois Coppée. 

“ Judge a man by his books,” it is said. 
But how if they be inan unknown tongue! 
Then by the seal he has set upon his 
home. In M. Coppée’s case, it is easy to 
decipher that. Neatly packed away at 
the end of a great courtyard, bastioned 
by higher walls than agile Romeo with 
love’s light wings o’erperched, and ringed 
around with convent gardens and with 
orchards that Normandy itself would not 
disdain, the retreat proclaims the man. 
Reserve, humility, the poet’s shrinking 
nature, are at once betrayed. But the 
home is in the, very heart of Paris. Then 
it must be of Paris and its people that he 
chiefly writes? Did you not know? 

A peep into M. Coppée’s study will 
tell you all you want to learn. There are 
“lives ” of him, living man though he be; 
for such honours paid to the living are 
among the things they do better in France. 
These lives will tell much—/homme, la 
vie, Teuvre, they profess to reveal. But 
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(From a Photo by W. and D. Downey, 57, Ebury Street.) 
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a rapid glance round the book-furnished 
room will disclose as much as even a 
Jules Claretie or a De Lescure. 

You will notice first that it is very 
simple, severely simple, and that the heavy 
oaken tables and carven chairs, and many 
of his countless books, speak eloquently of 
the old world. This you will do well to 
bear in mind, if you would understand the 
man ; for he is an odd blend of realism 
and romance. In his contes, en vers, and 
en prose, he is in choice of subject as up- 
to-date as Kipling. In:a mason’s yard, in 
a druggist’s shop, at a dinner table, in a 
garret in the Quartier Latin, all the 
materials he needs lie ready to his hands. 
A Parisian of Parisians, his studies of life, 
in the city of his choice, appeal with an 
air of convincing truth. But the treat- 
ment is all hisown. There is no touch 
of the Kipling—there is no seeing eye to 
eye with any other author—here. And, in 
the treatment, you shall read the articles 
of his artistic creed. 


‘In the heart of the speaker,” said 
Carlyle, ‘‘ there ought to be some kind of 


tidings burning till it be uttered.” Fran- 
cois Coppée is never without tidings to 
bring—“ glad tidings of great joy "— 
tidings of the heroism of humanity. A 
miniaturist rather than a painter, his 
studies are “‘ Cosways” in pen and ink; 
and he lavishes strokes, the most delicate 
and beautiful, upon a mere sempstress, a 
thief, a would-be suicide.. His is not the 
method of a Zola, a Bourget, or a De Gon- 
court, who flings something or somebody 
on the dissecting table. Rather is it that 
of a man who sees in every human being a 
creature of high destiny. And it is his utter 
joy in romance that makes him this: in- 
evitably an idealist in aim, an incorrigible 
true believer in the triumph of humanity. 

That such a man—a worshipper, more- 
over, of Sir Walter Scott from his boy- 
hood’s days—should seek refuge in the 
past from the cruel conditions of the 
present, is scarcely surprising ; and several 
historical plays stand to his name. Of 
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these, however, we in England know 
practically nothing. One charming little 
bit of poetry, Ze Luthier de Crémone, 
(produced at the Frangais in 1877), was, 
through Mr. Jerome’s skilful adaption, 
Fennel, introduced to our stage, and so 
famous an actor as Mr. Willard played the 
self-sacrificing violin-maker in yet another 
version. Then Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt 
won a striking triumph over here as the 
vagrant boy-minstrel of Ze Passant, a one- 
act idyll, first seen at the Odéon in 1869. 
But that is all we have been privileged to 
get a glimpse of; and it has remained 
for Pour la Couronne to achieve as wide a 
popularity in London as in Paris, and to 
carry its brilliant author’s name from end 
to end of the land. 

The play has a strange history. All 
the stranger when one remembers that its 
writer was an “ Immortal,” a member of 
the Académie Frangaise, and a dramatist 
of established reputation, It was written 
for the Odéon several years ago. Un- 
happily it did not please. Alterations 
were required. The author did not see 
his way to make them. The play was 
withdrawn. And M. Coppée sought 
solace of a kind in reading scenes from it 
in various Swiss towns. More enlightened 
there than in the sanctum of Parisian 
managers, his hearers were delighted with 
this fifteenth century tragedy of the 
Balkans. However it might affect the 
delicate digestions of French experts 
clamouring for “actuality in art,” it left 
his Swiss audiences unoppressed. The 
struggle of the Crescent with the Cross was 
to their taste. The treachery of Prince 
Michael, and his slaughter bya too patriotic 
son, proved none too dire a dish of horrors. 
And M. Coppée was strengthened in his 
resolve to stick to his guns. Presently 
the Comédie Frangaise heard of it, and 
wished to put it on. But delays occurred. 
The outlook seemed not very hopeful ; 
and eventually the drama returned to the 
Odéon, there to be produced on the 19th 
January, last year. 
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“They do these things better in 
France!” Do they? Some of the criers 
up of French management and criers 
down of English, should have seen this 
production, which ran 200 nights and 
drew some thirty odd thcusand pounds. 
Small wonder that 
M. Coppée has in- 
dulged in many a 
sly dig at the sordid 
ways of managers 
and their hostility to- 
wards poetical plays! 
As a spectacle, what 
was this colourful 
picture of barbaric 
life in the Balkans? 
Well, something that 
Mr. Vincent Crum- 
miles might perhaps 
have gloried in, but 
that we have long 
outgrown. And even 
Crummles would 
have found some- 
thing to improve 
upon. He would cer- 
tainly have put a real 
statue in the market- 
place in the last 
scene, and he would 
have been right. 
Even a_pot-bellied 
mayor in a fuil-bot- 
tomed wig would 
have looked more 
imposing than a can- 
vas “profile” which, 
like a jelly, “ wob- 
bled when shook.” 
However, Paris 
thought it good, and 
that’s enough. Only, as Mrs. Poyser said, 
“ A maggot must be born i’ the rotten 
cheese to like it, I reckon.” 

The acting, too, was no more than what 
merciful critics call “adequate.” Bazilide, 
a radiant Feauty of but five-and-twenty, 
an irresistible compound of Hetty Sorrel 
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and Lady Macbeth, was entrusted to 
Mdme. Tessandier, a nineteenth century 
Mrs. Siddons. The Militza was a pretty 
amateur, a Polish lady who had played, 
they say, but twice before. And Con- 
stantine, soldier, patriot, and remorseful 


MISS WINIFRED EMERY AS “‘ BAZILIDE.” 


(From a photo by W. and D. Downey, 57, Ebury Street.) 


parricide, fell to a plump eupeptic gentle- 
man, who vainly strove to combine exces- 
sive sentiment with superabundant adi- 


posity. Oh, how he rolled his handsome 
eyes to heaven! and how he strained his 
lovely slave to a very comfortably covered 
chest with all the perfervid abandon of a 
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lachrymose French leading man! “ Hor- 
rible, horrible, most horrible,” as Hamlet 
said when he heard of the murder. And 
“murder” most foul, strange, and unnatu- 
ral this also was, as everyone may tell who 
has seen Mr. Forbes Robertson’s nobly 


MR. FORBES ROBERTSON AS 


(From a photo by W. and D. Downey, +7, Ebury Street.) 


imaginative treatment of the play and part. 
But the English stage has out-distanced 


the French. Let us hasten back to our 
Lyceum actors. Place aux “jeunes.” The 
manager first. He is radiant, of course. 
Romance is always what he thoroughly en- 
joys. In modern drama he feels oppres- 


“ CONSTANTINE BRANCOMIR.” 
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sed and fettered—* in the valley,” as he 
puts it. But here he is “right on the 
mountain-top.” And the play delighted 
him, captivated him, from the very first, 
Mr. Forbes Robertson avers. 

“Tt must be a year and more ago,” he 
says, “since I had 
news of it. One 
morning came a let- 
ter from Paris, teliing 
me of. a new drama, 
likely to appeal to 
me. Coppée, of 
course, 1 knew, and 
that his romantic 
vein swelled, so to 
speak, with rich 
poetical and human 
blood. I had, too, 
full confidence in the 
judgment of my 
friend. Away I went, 
down into Regent 
Street. Had they a 
copy of Pour la 
Couronne? ‘They 
had. Away went I 
with my prize ; read 
it that afternoon ; and 
that evening wrote to 
Coppée, saying how 
glad I should be to 
arrange for English 
rights. Within ten 
days it was all signed 
and sealed, and I 
was sure of one 
strong card to play, 
at any rate. 

“ Did I recognise 
its possibilities at 
once? Yes, and 
thought them almost illimitable. The 
play completely carried me away. I 
was enthusiastic— quite in love with 
it from the first reading. ‘There were 
all kinds of things to discourage one, 
Everybody’s ludicrous mistrust of 
That was number 


too. 
‘the poetic drama.’ 
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one. But I knew it for an old woman’s 
cry, however. It has been shouted, 
droned, and shudderingly whispered into 
my ears, periodically, ever since I came 
upon the stage. ‘The public doesn’t 
want poetic drama.’ Rubbish! The 
public doesn’t want 

bad plays, heavy plays, 

dull plays. But any- 

thing really good the 

public does want, label 

it what you will. So 

that didn’t frighten 

me. 

“Then there 
the question of adap- 
ter. Think of the awful 
difficulty. To take a 
play in rhymed verse, 
and in a foreign tongue, 
and so soak yourself 
in the spirit of it, and 
know it inside and out, 
that you can re-cast it 
in blank verse shape. 
I turned naturally to 
Mr. Swinburne. It 
hardly seemed a com- 
pliment to ask one 
has sung such 
divine songs to inter- 
pret the thoughts of 
another; but I felt sure 
he would understand 
our eagerness to enjoy 
the honour of present- 
ing work that was in 
any sense his, and so I 
ventured. The hope 
was too flattering fair 
to be realised. Mr. 
Swinburne could not 
undertake it. Then I invited Mr. John 
Davidson. His work had often struck 
me as fincly dramatic, and I was further 
influenced by Mr. Pinero’s warm praise 
of it. What a volume of splendid lines 
he has given us to speak, sonorous, ring- 
ing, notable — you have heard. I was 


was 


who 
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anxious to make a book of his version, 
and did have it printed 
I cannot study comfortably either from 
MS., or, worse still, that dreadful type- 
writing. But I found that my contract with 
Coppée forbade publication of any kind 


partly because 


AND MISS WINIFRED EMERY. 


(From a photo by W. and D. Downey, 57, Ebury Sireet.) 


—so in that pious design I was baulked !” 

The play, it seems, took but five weeks 
to prepare. Another was in contempla- 
tion. Perhaps it was Zzss—who knows ? 
—and, for reasons of State, priggish Angel 
Clare became impossible as an immediate 
successor to pitiful Parson Michael. Five 
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weeks, however, were the utmost ; and it 
resolved itself into everyone’s working for 
dear life, Nathan’s receiving the barest 
outline instructions for costumes, and Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell adventurously under- 
taking the designing and making of her 
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at the receipt of custom? And now what 
remains for you to see? Something of 
the unfathomable actress whose exquisite 
Militza has wooed fortune back to the 
house from which Afichael and his. Shock- 
ing Angel banished it ? 

Come then and 
learn first that she is 
of imagination all 
compact. With that 
you will have plucked 
out the heart of her 
mystery, and may ven- 
ture even to peep be- 
hind the veil. Lift it 
a little, just a tiny 
corner, and look in. 
Is it midnight ? and a 
play in preparation ? 
Then you shall see 
her .gliding swiftly 
to and fro, and, as 
Charlotte Cushman 
did, speaking her part 
aloud, and so develop- 
ing in full hearing of 
herself the character 
she is presently to re- 
present. Perhaps the 
mood will be difficult 
to seize. Then music 
will be pressed into 
her service. Or, per- 
haps, a book. And, 
if a book, then most 
probably a work of 
poetry. For know 
that Poetry and Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell are 


MR. FORRES ROBERTSON AND MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL. one. You think 


(From a photo by W. and D. Downey, 57, Ebury Street.) 


own. What marvels were wrought in 
those five weeks, and how the most 
poetical and loftily imaginative produc- 
tion seen even on Lyceum boards was 
perfected—is it not written in the columns 
of the Press, and confirmed by those in- 
fallible books of the portly Sibyl who sits 


“prose”? Ah, you 
surely are not of 
those shallow folk who sit in judgment, 
and every time this creature of imagination 
comes before them, cry sternly, “ Mrs. 
Tanqueray!” Oh, blind, and worse than 
blind, not to see that, in that strange and 
eerie incarnation of a human spirit not her 
own, this gifted woman was employing 
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unmatched imaginative powers upon the 
lower slopes—and that by whole worlds 
of instinct, aspiration, impulse, that 
haunting wreck of passion was removed 
from this Militza, upon whom the purity of 
a very child has set its seal. 

Can you wonder that sometimes come 
hours when the memory of that magni- 
ficent creation of Mr. Pinero is positively 
hateful? when, if the chance were to be 
offered again, and the reputation made 
afresh, the choice would be different ? 
“ Have I failed? have I succeeded?” this 
was the only phrase her lips could form 
on that eventful night three years—is it 
qnly three years ?—ago, when the St. 
James’s curtain had fallen, and the lights 
were out, and the theatre shrouded in the 
holland draperies, and nothing remained 
but to go home and feverishly toss the 
night through, in dreadful dreams of the 
verdict of the morning. Sometimes now, 
when not even a child-Juliet, nor a Militza, 
a thing of pure fantasy, can pass muster 
without scientific measurement beside the 
haunting Tanqueray, would you marvel 
were you told that her temptation is great 
to wish that failure, not triumph, had been 
its utterance ? 
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But there is Miss Winifred Emery to 
congratulate, and to condole with too, for 
Bazilide is a thankless part. Strong to 
play, no doubt, and showily effective. 
But theatrical in the unworthier sense, 
and asking qualities for which we shall 
have to sacrifice the beauty, sensibility, 
refinement of her who made of Clarissa 
Harlowe a deathless memory, and Theo- 
phila Frazer “the” modern woman of the 
stage. What a tribute, by the way, to the 
power of Pinero, that in the case of the 
three leading players now at the Lyceum, 
the crowning triumphs each has won are 
instantly associated with him. Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, Miss Emery, Mr. 
Forbes Robertson— Zhe Profligate, Mrs. 
Tanqueray, Mrs. Ebbsmith, The Benefit of 
the Doubt ; and in the case of a fourth, 
Mr. Mackintosh, Zhe Sguire, The Rector, 
The Magistrate, and The Money Spinner. 
With such proved players, stars in one 
firmament, and the poetical romance 
barometer pointing to “Set Fair,” why 
should not the most versatile of dramatists 
extend the compass of his versatility, and 
provide a poetical romance for the 


Lyceum—for the Crown! 
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BY ANTHONY HOPE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. R. MILLAR. 


CHAPTER VII, 
THE SECRET OF THE STEFANOPOULOI. 
AS this a pantomime? For a 
moment I declared angrily 
that it was no better ; but the 
next instant changed the cur- 
rent of my feelings, transforming irritation 
into alarm and perplexity into the strangest 
excitement. For Phroso’s laugh ended— 
ended as a laugh ends that is suddenly 
cut short in its career of mirth—and there 
was a second of absolute stillness. Then 
from the front of the house, and from the 
back, came the sharp sound of shots— 
—three in rapid succession in front, four 
behind. Denny rushed out from the 
kitchen, rifle in hand. 

“They're at us on both sides!” he 
cried, leaping to his perch at the window 
and cautiously peering round. “ Hogvardt 
and Watkins are ready at the back; 
they’re firing from the wood,” he went 
on. Then he fired. ‘‘ Missed, confound 
it!” he muttered. “Well, they don’t 
come any nearer, I'll see to that.” 

Denny was a sure defence in front. I 
turned towards the kitchen, for more shots 
came from that direction, and although it 
was difficult to do worse than harass us 
from there, our perpendicular bank of 
rock being a difficult obstacle to pass in 
face of revolver-fire, I wanted to see that 
all was well and to make the best dis- 
position against this unexpected onset. 
Yet I did not reach the kitchen ; half-way 
to the door that led to it I was arrested 
by a cry of distress. Phroso’s laugh had 
gone, but the voice was again hers. 
“Help!” she cried, “ Help!” Then came 
a chuckle from Denny at the window, and 
a triumphant, “ Winged him, by Jove!” 
And then from Phroso again, “ Help !”— 
and at last an enlightening word, “ Help! 
Under the staircase! Help!” 





At this summons I left my friends to 
sustain the attack or the feigned attack ; 
for I began to suspect that it was no more 
than a diversion, and that the real centre 
of operations was “ under the staircase ” ; 
thither I ran. The stairs rose from the 
centre of the right side of the hall, and 
led up to the gallery ; they rose steeply, 
and a man could stand upright up to 
within four feet of the spot where the 
staircase sprang from the level floor. I 
was there now ; and under me I heard no 
longer voices, but a kind of scuffle. The 
pick was in my hand, and I struck 
savagely again and again at the boards ; 
for I did not doubt now that there was a 
trap-door, and I was in no mind to spend 
my time seeking for its cunning machinery. 
And yet when knowledge failed, chance 
came to my help; at the fifth or sixth 
blow I must have touched the spring, for 
the boards yawned, leaving a space of 
about three inches. Dropping the pick, I 
fell on my knees and seized the edge 
nearest me. With all my strength I 
tugged and pulled. But I must be wrong, 
for Phroso had not my strength, and she 
had worked the spring in an instant, 
silently, and, as it appeared, without 
difficulty. It must be the other side. 
That was it. At the slightest touch the 
boards rolled away, seeming to curl them- 
selves up under the base of the staircase ; 
and there was revealed to me an aper- 
ture four feet long by three broad, and 
a flight of stone steps. I seized my pick 
again, and took a step downwards. I heard 
nothing except the noise of retreating 
feet. I went on. Down six steps I 
went, then the steps ended, and I was on 
an incline. At that moment I heard 
again, but a few yards from me, “ Help!” 
I sprang forward. A loud curse rang out, 
and a shot whistled by me. The open 
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trap-door gave a glimmer of light. I was 
in a narrow passage, and a man was coming 
at me. I did not«know where Phroso 
was, but I took the risk. I fired straight 
at him, having shifted my pick to the left 
hand. The aim was true, he fell prone 
on his face before me. I jumped on and 


WATKINS CHEERFULLY EMPTYING HIS REVOLVER 
INTO SPACE. 


over his body, and ran along the dark 
passage ; for I still heard retreating steps. 
But then came a voice I knew—the voice 


of Vlacho the innkeeper. “Then stay 
where you are, curse you!” he cried 
savagely. There was a thud, as though 
someone fell heavily to the ground, a cry 
of pain, and then the rapid running of 
feet that fled now at full pace and unen. 
cumbered. Vlacho the innkeeper had 
heard my shot, and had no stomach for 
fighting in that rat-run, with a girl in his 
arms to boot! And I, pursuing, was 
brought up short by the body of Phroso,, 
which lay, white and plain to see, across 
the narrow passage. 

“ Are you hurt ?” I cried eagerly. 

“He flung me down violently,” she 
answered “ But I’m not hurt otherwise.” 

“Then Ill go after him,” I cried. 

“No, no, you mustn’t. You don’t 
know the way, you don’t know the 
dangers ; there may be more of them at 
the other end.” 


“True,” said I. ‘“ What happened?” 
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“Why, I came down to hide from you, 
you know. And directly I reached the 
foot of the steps Vlacho szized me. He 
was crouching there with Spiro—you 
know Spiro. And they said, ‘Ah, she 
has saved us the trouble!’ and began to 
drag me away. But I would not go, and 
I called to you. And I twisted my feet 
round Vlacho, so that he couldn’t go fast ; 
then he told Spiro to catch hold of me, 
and they were just carrying me off when 
youcame. And Vlacho kept hold of me 
while Spiro went to meet you and———” 

“Tt seems,” I interrupted, “that Con- 
stantine was less scrupulous about that 
oath than you were. Or how did Vlacho 
and Spiro come here?” 

“Yes, he must have told them,” she 
admitted reluctantly. 

“Well, come along—come back—I’m 
wanted,” said I; and (without asking 
leave, I fear) I caught her up in my arms 
and began to run back. I jumped again 
over Spiro—friend Spiro had not moved— 
and regained the hall. 

“Stay there—under the stairs ; you’re 


“1 THINK THESE MAY BE USEFUL,” SAID HOGVARDT. 


sheltered there,” I said hastily to Phroso. 

And then I called to Denny, “ What 

cheer, Denny?” Denny turned round 
2p 
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with a radiant smile. I don’t think he 
had even noticed my absence. 

“Prime,” said he. “This is a rare 
gun of old Constantine’s; it carries a 
good thirty yards farther than any they’ve 
got, and I can pick ’em off before they 
get dangerous. I’ve got one and winged 
another, and the rest have retired a little 
way to talk it over.” 

Seeing that things were all right in 
that quarter I ran into the kitchen. It 
was well that I did so. We were indeed 
in no danger ; from that side, at all events, 
the attack was evidently no more than a 
feint. There was desultory firing from a 
safe distance in the wood. I reckoned 
there must be four or five men hidden 
behind trees, and emerging every now and 
then to pay usa compliment.’ But they 
had not attempted a rush. The mischief 
was quite different: being just this, that 
Watkins, who was not well instructed in 


the range of fire-arms, was cheerfully 


emptying his revolver into space, and 
wasting our precious cartridges at the 


rate of about two a minute. He was so 
magnificently happy that it went to my 
heart to stop him, but I was compelled to 
seize his arm and command him very 
peremptorily to wait till there was some- 
thing to fire at. 

“T thought I’d show them that we 
were ready for them, my lord,” said he 
apologetically. 

I turned impatiently to Hogvardt. 

“Why did you let him make a fool of 
himself like that?” I asked. 

‘*He would miss, anyhow, wherever 
the men were,” observed Hogvardt philo- 
sophically. ‘ And,” he continued, ‘I was 
busy myself.” 

“ And what were you doing?” I asked 
in a scornful tone. 

Hogvardt made no answer in words; 
but he pointed proudly to the table. 
There I saw a row of five long and strong 
saplings; to the head of each of these 
most serviceable lances there was bound 
strongly, with thick wire wound round 
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again and again, a long, keen, bright 
knife. 

“T think these may be useful,” said 
Hogvardt, rubbing his hands, and rising 
from his seat with the sigh of a man who 
had done a good morning’s work. 

“The cartridges would have been more 
useful still,” said I, severely. 

“Yes,” he admitted, “if you would 
have taken them away from Watkins. 
But you know you wouldn’t, my lord. 
You’d be afraid of hurting his feelings. 
So he might just as well amuse himself 
while I made the lances.” 

I have known Hogvardt for a long 
while, and I never argue with him. The 
mischief was done; the cartridges were 
gone; we had the lances ; it was no use 
wasting more words over it. I shrugged 
my shoulders. ‘ 

“Your lordship will find the lances 
very useful,” said Hogvardt, fingering one 
of them most lovingly. 

The attack was dying away now both 
in front and rear. My impression was 
amply confirmed. It had been no more 
than a device for occupying our attention, 
while those two daring rascals, Vlacho 
and Spiro, armed with the knowledge of 
the secret way, made a sudden dash upon 
us, either in the hope of getting a shot at 
our backs and finding shelter again before 
we could retaliate, or with the design of 
carrying off Phroso. 

Her jest had forestalled the former idea, 
if it had been in their minds, and they had 
then endeavoured to carry out the latter. 
Indeed, I found afterwards that it was 
the latter on which Constantine laid most 
stress, for a deputation of the islanders 
had come to him, proposing that he should 
make terms with me as a means of releas- 
ing their Lady. Now, since last night, 
Constantine, for reasons which he could 
not disclose to the deputation, was abso- 
lutely precluded from treating with me ; 
he was, therefore, driven to make an 
attempt to get Phroso out of my hands, 
in order to satisfy her people. This 
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attempt I had happily frustrated for the 
moment. But my mind was far from 
easy. Provisions would soon be gone ; 
ammunition was scanty; against an attack 
by day our strong position, aided by 
Denny’s coolness and marksmanship, 
seemed to protect us very effectually ; 
but I could feel no confidence as to the 
result of a grand assault under the pro- 
tecting shadow of night. And now that 
Constantine’s hand was being forced by 
the islanders’ anxiety for Phroso, I was 
afraid that he would not wait long before 
attempting a decisive stroke. 

“T wish we were well out of it,” 
said I, despondently, as I wiped my 
brow. 


All was quiet. Watkins appeared with 


bread, cheese, and wine. 

“Your lordship would not wish to use 
the cow at luncheon ?” he asked, as he 
passed me on his way to the hall. 

“Certainly not, Watkins,” I answered, 


smiling. “ We must save the cow.” 

“ There is still a goat, but she is a poor 
thin creature, my lord.” 

“We shall come to her in time, Wat- 
kins,” said I. 

But if I were depressed, the other three 
were very merry over their meal. Danger 
was an idea which found no hospitality in 
Denny’s brain; Hogvardt was as cool a 
hand as the world held ; Watkins could 
not believe that Providence would deal 
unkindly with a man of my rank. They 
toasted our recent success, and listened 


with engrossed interest to my account of 


the secret of the Stefanopouloi. Phroso 
sat a little apart, saying nothing, but at 
last I turned to her and asked: “ Where 
does the passage lead to?” 

She answered readily enough ; the 
secret was out through Constantine’s 
doing, not hers, and the seal was re 
moved from her lips. 


“If you follow it to the end, it comes 


out in a little cave in the rocks on the 
sea-shore, near the creek where the 
Cypriote fishermen come.” 


“Ah,” I cried, “it might help us to 
get there!” 

She shook her head, answering, 

“Constantine is sure to have that end 
strongly guarded now, because he knows 
that you have the secret.” 

“ We might force our way.” 

“There is no room for more than one 
man to go at a time; and, besides 7 
She paused. 

“Well, what besides ?” I asked. 

“Tt would be certain death to try to 
go in the face of an enemy,” she an- 
swered. 

Denny broke in at this. point. 

“ By the way, what of the fellow you 
killed? Are we going to leave him there, 
or must we get him up?” 

Spiro had been in my mind ; and now 
I said to Phroso, 

“What did they do with the body of 
Stefan Stefanopoulos? There was not 
time for them to have taken it to the 
end of the way, was there ?” 

“No, they didn’t take it to the end of 
the way,” said she. “I will show you 
if you like. Bring some torches; you 
must keep behind me, and right in the 
middle of the path.” 

I accepted her invitation eagerly, tell- 
ing Denny to keep guard. He was very 
anxious to accompany us, but another 
and more serious attack might be in store, 
and I would not trust the house to Hog- 
vardt and Watkins alone. So I took a 
lantern in lieu of a torch and prepared 
to follow. At the last moment Hog- 
vardt thrust into my hand one of his 
lances. 

“Tt will very likely be useful,” said he 
“A thing like that is always useful.” 

I would not disappoint him, and I took 
the lance. Phroso signed to me to give 
her the lantern, and preceded me down 
the flight of stairs. 

“We shall be in earshot of the hall ?” 
I asked. 

“Yes, for as far as we are going,” she 
answered, and she led the way into the 
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passage. I prayed her to let me go first, 
for it was just possible that some of Con- 
stantine’s ruffians might still be there. 

“TI don’t think so,” she said. “He 
would tell as few as possible. You see, 
we have always kept ‘the secret from the 
islanders. I think that, if you had not 
killed Spiro, he would not have lived long 
after knowing it.” 

“The deuce!” 
Vlacho ?” 

* Oh, I don’t know. Constantine is 
very fond of Vlacho. Still, perhaps, some 
day ” The unfinished sentence was 
expressive enough. 

“What use was the secret?” I asked, 
as we groped our way slowly along, and 
edged by the body of Spiro that lay, six 
feet of dead clay, in the path. 

“Tn the first place, we could escape by 
it,” she answered, ‘if any tumult arose in 
the island. That was what Stefan tried to 
do, and would have done, had not his own 


I exclaimed. ‘“ And 


kindred been against him, and overtaken 
him here in the passage.” 
“ And in the second place ?” I asked. 
Phroso stoppedyturned round, and faced 


me. 

“Tn the second place,” she said, “ if any 
one of the islanders became very powerful 
—too powerful, you know—then the ruling 
lord would show him great favour ; and, as 
a crowning mark of his confidence, he 
would bid him come by night ard learn 
the great secret ; and they two would come 
together down this passage. And the lord 
would return alone.” 

** And the other?” 

“ The body of the other would be found 
two, three, four days, or a week later, 
tossing on the shores of the island,” an- 
swered Phroso. “For look!” and she 
held the lantern high above her head, 
so that its light projected in front of us, 
and I could see fifteen or twenty yards 
ahead, 

“When they reached here, Stefano- 
poulos and the other,” she went on, 
“ Stefanopoulos would stumble, and feign 
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to twist his foot, and he would pray the 
other to let him lean a little on his 
shoulder. And thus they would go on, 
the other a pace in front, the lord lean- 
ing on his shoulder ; and the lord would 
hold the torch, but he would not hold it 
up, as I hold the lantern, but down to 
the ground, so that it should light no 
more than a pace or two ahead. And 
when they came there—do you see, my 
lord—there ? ” 

“T see,” said I ; and I believe I shivered 
a bit. 

“When they came there the torch 
would suddenly show the change, so 
suddenly that the other would start and 
be, for an instant, alarmed, and turn his 
head round to the lord to ask what it 
meant.” 

Phroso paused in her recital of the 
savage, simple, sufficient old trick. 

“Yes?” said I. “And at that mo- 
ment——? ” 

‘The lord’s hand on his shoulder,” 
she answered, “that had rested lightly, 
would grow heavy as lead, and with a 
great sudden motion the other would be 
hurled forward, and—the lord would be 
alone again with the secret, and alone the 
holder of power on Neopalia.” 

This was certainly a pretty secret of 
empire—and none the less although the 
empire it protected was but nine miles 
long and five broad. I took the lantern 
from Phroso’s hand, saying, “ Let’s have a 
look.” 

I stepped a pace or two forward, prod- 
ding the ground with Hogvardt’s lance 
before I moved my feet : and thus I came 
to the spot where the Stefanopoulos used, 
with a sudden great motion, to propel his 
enemy down. For here the rocks that 
had hitherto narrowly edged and con- 
fined the path, bayed out on either side. 
The path ran on, a flat rock track about 
a couple of feet wide, forming the top 
of an upstanding cliff; but on either 
side there was an interval of seven or 
eight feet between the path and the 
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walls of rock, and the path was un- 
fenced. Even had the Stefanopoulos held 
his hand, and given no treacherous im- 
pulse, it would have needed a cool- 
headed man to walk that path by the 
dim glimmer of a torch. For, kneeling 
down, and peering over the side, I saw 
below me, some seventy feet down, as I 
judged, the dark gleam of 
water, and I heard the iow 
moan of its wash. And 
Phroso said : 

“If the man escaped 
the sharp rocks he would 
fall into the water; and 
then if he could not swim 
he would sink at once ; but 
if he could swim he would 
swim round, and round, 
and round, like a fish ina 
bowl, till he grew weary, 
unless he chanced to find 
the only opening; and if 
he found that and passed 


through, he would come 
to a rapid, where the water 
runs swiftly, and he would 
be dashed on the rocks. 
Only by a miracle could he 
escape death by one or 


other of these ways. So I 
was told when I was of 
age to know the secret. 
And it is certain that no 
man who fell into the water 
has escaped alive, although 
their bodies came out.” 

“Did Stefan’s body come out?” ‘I 
asked, peering at the dark water with a 
fascinated gaze. 

“No, because they tied weights to it 
before they threw it down, and so with 
the head. Stefan is there at the bottom. 
And perhaps another Stefanopoulos is 
there also: for his body was never found. 
He was caught by the man he threw 
down, and the two fell together.” 

“Well, I’m glad of it,” said I with 
emphasis, as I rose to my feet. “I 
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wish the same thing had always hap- 
pened.” 

“Then,” remarked Phroso with a smile, 
“T should not be here to tell you about 
it.” 

“Hum,” said I. “ At all events I wish 
it had generally happened. For a more 
villainous contrivance I never heard of in 


THE TWO FELL TOGETHER. 


all my life. We English are not accus- 
tomed to this sort of thing.” 

Phroso looked at me for a moment with 
a strange expression of eagerness, hesita- 
tion, and fear. Then she suddenly put 
out her hand, and laid it on my arm. 

“T will not go back to my cousin who 
has wronged me, if—if I may stay with 
you,” she said. 

“If you may stay!” I exclaimed, with 
a nervous sort of laugh. 

“But will you protect me, will you 
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stand by me? Will you swear not to 
leave me here alone on the island? If 
you will, I will tell you another thing—a 
thing that would certainly bring me death 
if it were known I had told.” 

“Whether you tell me, or whether you 
don’t,” said I, “I'll do what you ask.” 

“Then you are not the first Englishman 


. 


WE TOOK SPIRO’S BODY AND FLUNG IT DOWN. 


who has been here. Seventy years ago 
there came an Englishman here, a daring 
man, a lover of our people, and a friend 
of the great Byron. Orestes Stefanopulos, 
who ruled here then, loved him very much, 
and brought him here, and showed him 
the path and the water under it. And he, 
the Englishman, came next day with a 
rope, and fixed the rope at the top, and 
let himself down. And somehow, I do 
not know how, he came safe out to the 
sea, past the rocks and the rapids. But, 
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alas, he boasted of it! And when the 
thing became known, all the family came 
to Orestes, and asked him what he had 
done. And he said: 

“*Dine with me this night, and I will 
tell you.’ For he saw that what he had 
done was known. 

“ So they all dined together, and Orestes 
told them what he had done, and how he 
did it for love of the Englishman. And 
they said nothing, but looked sad; for they 
loved Orestes. But he did not wait for 
them to kill him, as they were bound to do; 
but he took a great flagon of wine, and 

poured into it the contents of a 
small flask. And his kindred 
said: ‘ Well done, Lord Ores- 
tes!’ And they all rose to their 
feet, and drank to him. And 
he drained the flagon to~ their 
good fortune, and went and lay 
down on his bed, and turned 
his face to the wall, and died.” 

I paid less attention to this 
new episode in the family his- 
tory of the Stefanopouloi than 
it perhaps deserved: my 
thoughts were with the English- 
man, not with his too generous 
friend. Yet the thing was hand- 
somely done—on both sides 
handsomely done. 

“If he got out!” I cried, 
gazing at Phroso’s face. 

“Yes, I mean that,” said she 
simply. “ But it must be dan- 
gerous ?” 

“It’s not exactly safe where we are,” I 
said smiling. ‘ And Constantine will be 
guarding the proper path. By Jove, we'll 
try it!” 

“And I must come with you. For if 
you go that way and escape, Constantine 
will kill me.” 

“You’ve just as good a right to kill 
Constantine.” 

** Still, he will kill me. 
with you ?” 

‘** To be sure I will,” said I, 


You'll take me 
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Now when a man pledges his word, he 
ought, to my thinking, to look straight and 
honestly in the eyes of the woman to whom 
he is promising. Yet I did not look into 
Phroso’s eyes, but stared awkwardly over 
her head at the walls of rock. And 
then, without any more words, we turned 
back and went towards the secret door. 
But I stopped at Spiro’s body, and said to 
Phroso, 

** Will you send Denny to me?” 

She went, and when Denny came we 
took Spiro’s body and carried it to where 
the walls bayed, and we flung it down 
into the dark water below. And I told 
Denny of the Englishman who had come 
alive through the perils of the hidden 
chasm. He listened with eager attention, 
nodding his head at every point of the 
story. 

“There lies our road, Denny,” said I, 
pointing with my finger. ‘“ We'll go along 
it to-night.” 

Denny looked down, shook his head, 
and smiled. 

“ And the girl ?” he asked suddenly. 

“‘ She comes too,” said I. 

We walked back together, Denny being 
unusually silent and serious. I thought 
that even his audacious courage was a little 
dashed by the sight and the associations 
of that grim place, so I said, 

“Cheer up. If that other fellow got 
thrdugh the rocks, we can.” 

“Oh, hang the rocks!” said Denny 
scornfully. “I wasn’t thinking of them.” 

“ Then what are you so glum about?” 


“IT was wondering,” said Denny, loos-- 


ing myarm, “how Beatrice Hipgrave would 
get on with Euphrosyne.” 

I looked at Denny. I tried to feel 
angry, or even, if I failed in that, to 
appear angry. Butitwasnouse. Denny 
was imperturbable. I took his arm 
again. 

“Thanks, 
remember.” 

For, when I considered the very em- 
phatic assertions that I had made to Denny 


old man,” said I. 


“Tl 
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before we left England, I could not 
honestly deny that he was justified in his 
little reminder. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A KNIFE AT A ROPE. 


Some modern thinkers, I believe—or 
perhaps, to be quite safe, I had better say 
some mocern talkers—profess to estimate 
the value of life by reference to the number 
of distinct sensations which it enables them 
to experience. Judged by a similar stan- 
dard, my island had been, up to the pre- 
sent time, a brilliant success; it was cer- 
tainly fulfilling the function, which Mrs. 
Kennett Hipgrave had appropriated to it, 
of whiling away the time that must elapse 
before my marriage with her daughter, 
and providing occupation for my thoughts 
during this weary interval. The difficulty 
was that the island seemed disinclined to 
restrict itself to this modest sphere of use- 
fulness ; it threatened to monopolise me, 
and to leave very little of me or my friends 
by the time that it had finished with us. 
For, although we maintained our cheerful- 
ness, our position was not encouraging. 
Had matters been anything short of des- 
perate above ground it would have been 
madness to plunge into that watery hole, 
whose egress was unknown to us, and to 
take such a step on the off-chance of find- 
ing at the other end the Cypriote fishermen, 
and obtaining from them either an alli- 
ance, or, if that failed, the means of flight. 
Yet we none of us doubted that to take 
the plunge was the wiser course. I did 
not believe in the extreme peril of the 
passage, for, on further questioning, 
Phroso told us that the Englishman had 
come through, not only alive and well, 
but also dry. Therefore there was a path, 
and along a path that one man can go 
four men can go; and Phroso, again 
attired, at my suggestion, in her ser- 
viceable boy’s suit, was the equal of any 
of us. So we left considering whether, 
and fell to the more profitable work of 
asking how, to go. Hogvardt and Wat- 
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kins went off at once to the point of 
departure, armed with a pick, a mallet, 
some stout pegs, and a long length of 
rope. All save the last were ready on the 
premises, and that last formed always part 
of Hogvardt’s own equipment; he wore it 
round his waist, and, I believe, slept in 
it, like a medizval ascetic. Meanwhile 
Denny and I kept watch, and Phroso, 
who seemed out of humour, disappeared 
into her own room. 

Our idea was to reach the other end 
of our journey somewhere about eight 
or nine o'clock in the evening. Phroso 
told us that this hour was the most 
favourable for finding the fishermen ; 
they would then be taking a meal before 
launching their boats for the fishing- 
grounds. Three hours seemed ample 
time to allow for the journey, for the way 
could hardly, however rich it were in wind- 
ings, be more than three or four, miles 
long. We determined, therefore, to start 
at five. At four Hogvardt and Watkins 
returned from the underground passage ; 
they had driven three stout pegs into ex- 
cavations in the rocky path, and built 
them securely in with stones and earth. 
The rope was tied fast and firm round the 
pegs, and the moistness of it showed its 
length to be sufficient. I wished to descend 
first, but I was at once overruled ; Denny 
was to lead, Watkins was to follow; then 
came Hogvardt, then Phroso, and lastly 
myself. We arranged all this as we ate a 
good meal ; then each man stowed away a 
portion of goat—the goat had died the 
death that morning—and tied a flask of 
wine about him. It was a quarter to five, 
and Denny rose to his feet, flinging away 
his cigarette. 

“That’s my last!” said he, regretfully 
regarding his empty case. 

His words sounded ominous, but the 
spirit of action was upon us, and we 
would not be discouraged. I went to the 
hall door and fired a shot, and then did 
the like at the back. Having thus spent 
two cartridges on advertising our pre- 
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sence, we made without delay for the pas- 
sage ; and with my own hand I closed the 
door behind us. The secret of the Ste- 
fanopouloi would thus be hidden from 
profane eyes in the very likely event of 
the islanders finding their way into the 
house in the course of the next few hours. 

I persuaded Phroso to sit down some 
little way from the chasm and wait till we 
were ready for her ; and we four went on. 
Denny was a delightful boy to deal with 
on such occasions. He wasted no time in 
preliminaries. He gave one strong pull 
at the rope ; it stood the test ; he cast a 
rapid eye over the wedges; they were 
strong and strongly imbedded in the rock. 
He laid hold of the rope. 

“Don’t come after me till I shout,” 
said he, and he was over the side. The 
lantern showed me his descending figure, 
while Hogvardt and Watkins held the 
rope ready to haul him up in case of need. 
There was one moment of suspense ; then 
his voice caine, distant and cavernous. 

“ All right—there’s a broad ledge—a 
foot and a half broad—twenty feet above 
the water, and I can see a glimmer of 
light that looks like the way out.” 

“ This is almost disappointingly simple,” 
said I. 

“Would your lordship desire me to go 
next ?” asked Watkins. 

“Yes, fire away, Watkins,” said I, now 
in high good humour. 

“ Stand from under, sir,” called Watkins 
to Denny, and over he went. 

A shout announced his safe arrival. I 
laid down the lantern and took hold of 
the rope. 

“T must hang on to you, Hog,” said I. 
“You carry flesh, you see.” 
Hogvardt was calm, 

leisurely. 

“When I’m down, my lord,” he said, 
*“ |’ll stand ready to catch the young lady. 
Give me a call before you start her off.” 

“ All right,” I answered. “ TI’ll go and 
fetch her directly.” 

Over went old Hogvardt. 


smiling, and 


He groaned 
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once ; I suppose he grazed against the 
wall; but he descended with perfect 
safety, and Denny called: “Now we're 
ready for her, Charley. Lower away!” 
And I, turning, began to walk back to 
where I had left Phroso. 

My island—and I can hardly resist 
personifying it in the image of some 
charming girl, full of tricks and surprises, 
yet all the while enchanting—had now 
behaved well for two hours. The limit 
of its endurance seemed to be reached. 
In another five minutes Phroso and I 
would have been safely down the rope 
and the party reunited at the bottom, with 
a fair hope of carrying out at least the 
first part of the enterprise prosperously. 
But it was not to be. My eyes had 
grown accustomed to the gloom, and 
when I went back I left the lantern stand- 
ing by the rope. Suddenly, when I was 
still a few yards from Phroso, I heard a 
curious noise—a sort of shuffling sound, 
rather like the noise made by a rug or 
I stood 


carpet drawn along the floor. 
still and listened, turning my head round 
to the chasm. The noise continued for a 


minute. I took a step in the direction of 
it. Then a thing occurred which looked 
very strange. The lantern appeared to 
get up, raise itself a foot or so in the 
air, keeping its light towards me, and 
throw itself over the chasm! At the 
same instant there was a rasp. Heavens, 
it was a knife on the rope! A cry 
came from-far down in the chasm. I 
darted forward. I rushed to where the 


walls bayed and the chasm opened. The’ 


shuffling sound had begun again ; and in 
the middle of the isolated path, I saw a 
dark object. It must be the figure of a 
man—a man who had watched our pro- 
ceedings, unobserved by us, and seized this 
chance of separating our party. For a 
moment—a fatal moment —I stood aghast, 
doing nothing. Then I drew my revolver 
and fired once—twice—thrice. The 
bullets whistled along the path, but the 
dark figure was no longer to be seen there. 
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But in an instant there came an answer- 
ing shot from across the bridge of rock. 
Denny shouted wildly to me from below. 
I fired again ; there was a groan, but two 
shots flashed at the very same moment 
There were two men there, perhaps more. 
I stood again fora moment undecided ; 
but I couid do no good there. I+turned 
and ran fairly and fast. “Come, come,” 
I cried, when I reached Phroso. ‘Come 
back, come back! They’ve cut the rope 
and they'll be on us directly.” 

Amazed, she yet rose as I bade her. 
We heard feet running along the passage. 
They would be across the bridge now. 
Would they stop and fire down the chasm ? 
No, they were coming on. And we also 
went on; a touch of Phroso’s practised 
fingers opened the door for us ; I turned, 
and in wrath gave the pursuers one more 
shot. Then I ran up the stairs and shut 
the door behind us. We were in the hall 
again—but Phroso and I alone. 

A hurried story told her all that had 
happened. Her breath came quick, and 
her cheek flushed. 

“The cowards!” she said. ‘ They 
dared not attack us when we were all to- 
gether !” 

“ They will attack us before very long 
now,” said I, “and we can’t possibly hold 
the house against them. Why, they may 
open that trap-door any moment.” 

Phroso stepped quickly towards it, and, 
stooping for an instant, examined it. 
“Yes,” she said, “they may. I can’t 
fasten it. You spoilt the fastening with 
your pick.” 

Hearing this, I stepped close up to the 
door, reloading my revolver as I went, and 
I called out, “‘ The first man who looks 
out is a dead man.” 

No sound came from below. Either 
they were too hurt to attempt the attack, 
or, more probably, they preferred the 
safer and surer way of surrounding us 
and overwhelming us by numbers from 
outside.” Indeed, we were at our last 
gasp now, and I flung myself despon- 
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dently into a chair ; but I kept my finger 
on my weapon, and my eye on the trap- 
door. 

“ They cannot get back—our friends— 
and we cannot get to them,” said 
Phroso. 

“No,” said I. 
was terribly true. 

“And we cannot stay here!” she pur- 
sued. 

“They'll be at us in an hour or two 
at most, I’ll warrant. Those fellows wiil 
carry back the news that we are alone 
here.” 

“And if they come ?” she said, fixing 
her eyes on me. 

“ They won’t hurt you, will they ?” 

**T don’t know what Constantine would 
do; but I don’t think the people will let 
him hurt me, unless—— ” 

“Well, unless what?” 

She hesitated, looked at me, looked away 
again. I believe that my eyes were now 


Her simple statement 


guilty of neglecting the trap-door which I 
ought to have watched. 
“Unless what?” I said again. 
Phroso grew red, and did not answer. 
“Unless you’re so foolish as to try to 


But 


protect me, you mean?”I said “Un- 
less you refuse to give them back what 
Constantine offers to win for them—the 
island ?” 

“ They will not let you have the island,” 
she said, in a low voice. ‘And I dare 
not face them and tell them it is yours.” 

“Do you admit it’s mine?” I asked 
eagerly. 

A slow smile dawned on Phroso’s face, 
and she held out her hand to me. Ah, 
Denny, my conscience, why were you at 
the bottom of the chasm? I seized her 
hand and kissed it. 

“Between friends,” she said softly, 
“ there is no thine or mine.” 

Ah, Denny, where were you? I kissed 
her hand again—and dropped it like a red- 
hot coal. 

“ But I can’t say that to my istanders,” 
said Phroso, smiling. 
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Charming as it was, I wished she had 
not said it to me. I wished that she 
would not speak as she spoke, or look as 
she looked, or be what she was. I forgot 
all about the trap-door. The island was 
piling sensations on me. 

At last I got up and went to the table. 
I found there a scrap of paper, on which 
Denny had drawn a fancy sketch of Con- 
stantine (to whom, by the way, he attri- 
buted hoofs and a tail). I turned the 
blank side uppermost, and took my 
pencil out of my pocket. I was deter- 
mined to put the thing on a business-like 
footing ; so I began: “ Whereas ”—which 
has a cold, legal, business-like sound : 

“Whereas,” I wrote in English, “ this 
island of Neopalia is mine, I hereby fully, 
freely, and absolutely give it to the Lady 
Euphrosyne, niece of Stefan Georgios 
Stefanopoulos, lately Lord of the said 
Island—Wheatley.” And I made a copy 
underneath in Greek, and, walking across 
to Phroso, handed the paper to her, re- 
marking, in a rather disagreeable tone, 
“There you are ; that'll put it all straight, 
I hope.” And I sat down again, feeling 
out of humour. I did not like giving up 
my island, even to Phroso. Moreover, I 
had the strongest doubt whether my sur- 
render would be of the least use in saving 
my skin. 

I do not know that I need relate what 
Phroso did when I gave her back her 
island. These southern races have pic- 
turesque but extravagant ways. I did not 
know where to look while she was thank- 
ing me, and it was as much as I could do 
not to call out, “Do stop!” However, 
presently she did stop, but not because I 
asked her. She was stayed by a sudden 
thought that had been in my mind all 
the while, but now flashed suddenly into 
hers. 

“ But Constantine ?” she said. “You 
know his—his secrets. Won't he still try 
to kill you ?” 

Of course he would if he valued his own 
neck. For I had sworn to see him hanged 
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for one murder, and I knew that he medi- 
tated another. 

“Oh, don’t you bother about that!” 
said I. “I expect I can manage Con- 
stantine.” 

“Do you think I am going to desert 
you ?” she asked in superb indignation. 

“No, no; of course not,” I protested, 
rather in a fright. “I shouldn’t think of 
accusing you of such a thing.” 

“You know that’s what you meant,” 
said Phroso, a world of reproach in her 
voice. 

“My dear lady,” said I, “getting you 
into trouble won’t get me out of it, and 
getting you out may get me out. Take 
that paper in your hand, and go back to 
your people. Say nothing about Constan- 
tine just now; play with him. You know 
what I’ve told you, and you won’t be 
deluded by him. Don’t let him see that 
you know anything of the woman at the 
cottage. It won’t help you, it may hurt 
me, and it will certainly bring her into 


greater danger; for, if nothing has hap- 
pened to her already, yet something may 
if his suspicions are aroused.” 


“T am to do all this. And what will 
you do, my lord ?” 

“TI say, don’t call me ‘my lord’; we 
say ‘Lord Wheatley.’ What am I going 
to do? I’m going to make a run for it.” 

“ But they'll kill you !” 

‘Then shall I stay here?” 

“ Yes, stay here.” 

** But Constantine’s fellows will be here 
before long.” 

“You must give yourself up to them, 
and tell them to bring you to me. They 
couldn’t hurt you then.” 

Well, I wasn’t sure of that, but I pre- 
tended to believe it. The truth is that I 
dared not tell Phroso what I had actually 
resolved to do. It was a risky job, but it 
was a chance—and it was more than a 
chance. It was very like an obligation 
that a man had no right to shrink from 
discharging. Here was I, planning to 
make Phroso comfortable ; that was right 
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enough. And here was I planning to 
keep my own skin whole; well, a man 
does no wrong in doing that. But what 
of that unlucky woman on the hill? I 
knew friend Constantine would take care 
that Phroso should not come within 
speaking distance of her. Was nobody to 
set her on her guard? Was I to leave 
her to her blind trust of the ruffian whom 
she was unfortunate enough tc call 
husband, and of his tool Viacho? NowI 
came to think of it, now that I was sepa- 
rated from my friends and had no linger- 
ing hope of being able to beat Constantine 
in fair fight, that seemed hardly the right 
thing, hardly a thing I should care to talk 
about or think about, if I did save my own 
precious skin. Would not Constantine 
teach his wife the secret of the Stefano- 
pouloi? Urged by these reflections, I 
made up my mind to play a little trick 
on Phroso, and feigned to accept her 
suggestion that I should rely on her to 
save me. She evidently had great confi- 
dence in her influence, now that she held 
that piece of paper. I had less confidence 
in it, for it was clear that Constantine 
wielded immense power over these unruly 
islanders, and I thought it likely enough 
that they would demand from Phroso a 
promise to marry him as the price of 
obeying her; then, whether Constantine 
did or not promise me my life, I felt sure 
that he would do his best to rob me of it. 

Well, time pressed. I rose and un- 
bolted the door of the house. Phroso sat 
still. I looked along the road. I saw 


nobody, but I heard the blast of the horn 


that had fallen on my ears once before, 
and had proved the forerunner of an 
attack. Phroso also heard it, for she sat 
up, saying, “ Hark, they are summoning 
all the men to the town! That means 
they are coming here.” 

But it meant something else also to me ; 
if the men were summoned, there would 
be fewer for me to elude in the wood. 

“ Will they all go?” I asked, as though 
in mere curiosity. 
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** All who are not on some duty,” she 
answered. 

I had to hope for the best, but Phroso 
went on in distress, 

“ It means that they are coming here— 
here, to take you.” 

“ Then you must lose no time in going,” 
said i, and I took her hand and gently 
raised her to her feet. She stood there 
for a moment, looking at me. I had let 
go her hand, but. she took mine again 
now, and she said: with a sudden vehe- 
mence, and a rush of rich deep red on 
her olive cheek : 

“If they kill you, they shall kill me 
too.” 

The words gushed impetuously from 
her, but at the end there was a choke in 
her throat. 

** No, no, nonsense,” said I. ‘‘ You’ve 
got the island now. You mustn’t talk 
like that.” 

“T don’t care—— 
stopped. 

“ Besides, I shall pull through,” said I. 

She dropped my hand, but she kept 
her eyes on mine. 

“And if you get away?” she asked. 
“What will you do? If you get to 
Rhodes, what will you do?” 

“ All I shall do is to lay an information 
against your cousin and the innkeeper. 
The rest are ignorant fellows, and I bear 
them no malice. Besides, they are your 
men now.” 

* And when you have done that ?” she 
asked gravely. 

“ Well, that'll be all there is to do,” 
said I, with an attempt at playful gaiety. 
It was not a very happy attempt. 

“Then you'll go home to your own 
people ?” 

“T shall go home ; I’ve got no people 
in particular.” 

* And shall you ever come to Neopalia 
again?” 

“TI don’t 
me.” 

She regarded me intently for a full 


” 


she began ; and 


know. Yes, if you invite 
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minute. She seemed to have forgotten 
the blast of the horn that summoned the 
islanders. I also had forgotten it ; and I 
saw nothing but the perfect oval face, 
crowned with clustering hair and framing 
deep liquid eyes. Then she drew a ring 
from her finger. 

“You have fought for me,” she said 
** You have risked your life for me. Will 
you take this ring from me? And once I 
tried to stab you. Do you remember, my 
lord?” 

I bowed my head, and Phroso set the 
ring on my finger. ' 

“ Wear it till a woman you love gives 
you one to wear instead,” said Phroso, 
with a little smile. ‘ And then go to the 
edge of your island—you are an islander 
too, are you not, so we are brethren P— 
go to the edge of your island and throw it 
into the sea; and perhaps, my dear 
friend, the sea will bring it back, a 
message from you to me. For I think 
you will never again come to Neopalia.” 

I made no answer, and we walked 
together to the door of the house, and 
paused again for a moment on the thres- 
hold. 

‘See the blue sea!” said Phroso. “Is 
it not—is not your island—a beautiful 
island? If God brings you safe to your 
own land, my lord, as I will pray Him to 
do on my knees, think kindly of your 
island} and of one who dwells there.” 

The blast of the horn had died away. 
The setting sun was turning blue to gold 
on the quiet water. The evening was 
very still, as we stood looking from the 
threshold of the door, under the portal of 
the house that had seen such strange 
wild doings, and had so swiftly made for 
itself a place for ever in my life and 
memory. 

I glanced at Phroso’s face. Her eyes 
were set on the sea, her cheek had gone 
pale again, and her lip was quivering. 
Suddenly came a loud, sharp note on the 
horn. 

“Tt is the signal for the start,” said she. 
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“T must go, or they will be here in heat 
and anger, and I shall not be able to stop 
them. And they will kill my lord. No, 
I will say, ‘ my lord.’” 

She moved to leave me. I had an- 
swered nothing to all she had said. What 
was there that an honourable man could 
say? Was there one thing? I told my- 
self (too eager to tell it to myself) that I 
had no right to presume to say that. 
And anything else I would not say. 

“ God bless you,” I said, as she moved 
away, and I caught her hand and again 
lightly kissed it. ‘‘My homage to the 
Lady of the Island,” I whispered. 

Her hand dwelt in mine a moment, 
briefer than our divisions of time can 
reckon, fuller than is often the longest of 
them. Then, with one last look, question- 
ing, appealing, excusing, protesting, con- 
fessing, aye, and (for my sins) hoping, 
she left me, and stepped along the rocky 
road in the grace and glory of her youth 
and beauty. And I stood watching her, 
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forgetting the woman at the cottage, 
forgetting my own danger, forgetting even 
the peril she ran whom I watched, forget- 
ting everything save the old that bound 
me and the new that called me. So I 
stood till she vanished from my sight ; 
and still I stood, for she was there 
though the road hid her. And I was 
roused at last only by a great cry, of 
surprise, of fierce joy and triumph, that 
rent the still air of the evening, and echoed 
back in rumblings from the hill. The 
Neopalians were greeting their rescued 
Lady. 

Then I turned, snatched up Hogvardt’s 
lance again, and fled through the house 
to do my errand. For I would save that 
woman, if I could; and my own life was 
not mine to lose any more than it was 
mine to give to whom I would. And I 
recollect that, as I ran through the kitchen 
and across the compound, making for the 
steps in the bank of the rock, I said, 
“‘ God forgive me!” 


{TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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Boreham (who will force his company).—“ I hear Mahler the R A. is painting your 
portrait : is it to be life size?” 
She. —** Oh no ! just about your size !” 





THE HORSELESS FUTURE. 


BY G. B. BURGIN. 


A MILE-A-MINUTE 


EOPLE fresh from Paris were all 
talking about the horseless car- 
riages which they had seen moving about 
in every direction, and wanting to know 
why we could not have them in London. 
There really seemed no reason why we 
should not have horseless carriages in 
London, or, to speak more correctly, 
carriages propelled by means of the 
Daimler Motor; and so, to satisfy my 
thirst for information, I called upon Mr. 
Henry J. Lawson, the holder of the Eng- 
lish patent rights. 

I found him, active, alert, energetic, 
opening his correspondence, speaking 
through telephones, and arranging his 
appointment-book all at one and the 
same time. He is also the holder, in this 


country, of about fdrty patents connected 


with bicycles and motors, and manages 
the business on a scale wholly incom- 
mensurate with his physical proportions, 
which are small. 

It seemed, however, that he had a 
preliminary grievance which he was 
anxious to ventilate. “What I complain 
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of,” he said, “is the way in which 
England is behind every other country in 
regard to anything new. America and 
France are always a long way ahead of 
us. The most striking feature of the 
whole of this great change in motor 
traffic is the apathy with which it has 
been regarded in England. We are con- 
tinually falling to the rear in such matters 
as great public inventions, telephones, 
and so on.” 

“And the reason ?” 

“Oh, the reason is that there is not 
sufficient encouragement for inventors in 
this country. When a man brings out any- 
thing new, the manufacturers will not take 
it up. Iam an inventor of twenty years’ 
standing, and I say that manufacturers 
discourage inventions mainly because 
they necessitate alterations in their plant. 
Somehow or other, the British mind is 
always against anything new. I have had 
just the same experience with a bicycle 
that is now being made in every country 
in the world. Over ten millions of 
money are paid annually for this bicycle 
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of mine ; I suppose nearly as many are 
made in France and other countries. It 
is a British invention which other coun- 
tries are taking. I invented this bicycle 
nearly twenty years ago—I was only a 
youngster then—because I was a little 
fellow and wanted a machine which would 
enable me to keep up with the big bi- 
cycles then used. My bicycle was the 
origin of the present ‘safety.’ That in- 
volved all the money I had as a young 
man (£1,000) and all I could borrow 
from a friend, who invested another 
£1,c00. We made over forty kinds of 
bicycles before we got to the one which 
is now being used ; and, to this day, the 
only hope we have of any reward is that 
the fact of our invention will be men- 
tioned on our tombstones.” 

** But about horseless carriages ?” 

‘Well, one leads up to the other. The 
celebrated engineer, Hughes, of _Lough- 
borough, came to see me at Coventry, 
where I was managing the Rudge Works, 
and with his assistance, and the assistance 
of the Petroleum Gas Meter Works in 
Birmingham, I carried out experiments 
for a petroleum gas bicycle. I claim 
that I was the inventor of the petroleum 
motor cycle machine. The best testimony 
—a testimony that cannot be disputed—is 
the fact of my patent, dated fifteen years 
ago, No. 33913, 1880, the title of which is: 

*** Henry John Lawson, of Coventry, in the 
county of Warwick, engineer, improvements in 
velocipedes, and in the application of motive 


power thereto, such improvements being also 
applicable to tramcars, traction-engines, and 


9” 


other road locomotives. 


“We found it would require some 
thousands of pounds to bring this inven- 
tion out. Mr. Hughes held a trial 
run of the first motor tramcar in Not- 
tingham in that year, in which I took 
part. Every possible discouragement 
attended the bringing out of this great 
enterprise.” 

“‘ What put it into your head ?” 

“Oh, my invention of the carrier 
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tricycle in 1879, which had a basket in 
front ; but this was found to involve hard 
work. I also tried experiments in gas 
engines. I was then shown in Birming- 
ham, Mr. Muller’s petroleum gas-making 
machine, which I very soon found would 
do what the Carburetter now does on the 
new motor carriages, 7.¢., change the petro- 
leum into gas. Finding this was easily 
done, it only required attachment to the 
engine and tricycle ; and there you have 
the idea which is now agitating the public 
mind.” 

“But does the present invention mean 
much of a revolution in traffic ? ” 

“ Much of a revolution! It means as 
great a revolution in traffic as railways ever 
brought about. Part of this will becaused 
by the convenience of such motors as the 
Daimler motor, the Penington, and other 
patents which have been brought to my 
notice lately. These, for comparatively a 
few pounds weight, and a few ha’porths of 
petroleum, produce several horse-power. 
The motor bicycle itself is now in this 
country. I saw and tried it yesterday. It 
is, of course, absurd to suppose that its full 
speed can ever be tried in London streets ; 
but I can tell you this: a mile a minute 
is possible, and can be done on a fair 
road. The principle objection to this bi- 
cycle is not so much the petroleum as the 
terrific force of the wind; the eyes can 
hardly stand it. One gentleman who has 
tried this bicycle wears an isinglass peak 
to his cap, so that he can lower the peak 
over his eyes, and thus break the tremen- 
dous force of the wind.” 

“Isn’t there a good deal of vibration ?” 

“Not nearly so much as might be 
expected at this immense speed, owing to 
the tyres being pneumatic, and no less 
than four inches in diameter.” 

*“ Aren’t they unsightly ?” 

“ That’s a matter of taste. Riding on 
such pudding-bags, you naturally stretch 
over and absorb all little stones in the 
same way that an elephant’s foot would do. 
At such a swift rate, you only just touch 
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the tops of the projections. The speed 
is really terrific, and a sensation will be 
caused when people discover that hardly 
any bicycle track is fast enough, it being 
impossible to turn the corners at such a 
rate.” 

“Have you any of 
carriages here ?” 

“Oh, yes. The latest Daimler motor 
carriage has just arrived for me, with 
Mons. Gottlieb Daimler’s most recent 
improvements. ‘They are really wonder- 
ful. The whole 


the horseless 
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“Tt and the Penington are far and 
away in advance of all other motors, and 
are being widely copied. The Daimler 
people have over ten years’ experience of 
motors. For over six years many of their 
motors have been sold in this country, 
and are well-known.” 

“ But are we really so far behind?” 

“‘Immeasurably. To show you, look 
at the literature of the subject. There 
couldn’t be a better proof than the maga- 
zines of France and America especially 





of the vibration 
from the engine 
is quite sepa- 
rated. The pas- 
sengers won't feel 
it atall. Neither 
is there anysmell 
or trouble to 
speak of. I don’t 
think steam can 
ever be a serious 


competitor. In 
one, you see, you 
have the same 
engine, but must, 


for the other, 
provide fuel, 
boiler, and care- 
ful watching of the water, unless it is 
the “Serpolette” patent. There are also 
a good many other contingencies to be 
guarded against when employing steam. 
In the motor, you have merely an engine 
and a small quantity of kerosene. The gas 


of some of these motors is made in the: 


c}linder without any Carburetter at all, 
and merely a small battery, weighing a 
few ounces, which creates the electric 
sparks. The arrangement of these sparks 
will form a series of patents which are of 
enormous importance. The ignition of 
the sparks at different periods of the 
stroke of the piston makes all the differ- 
ence in the results obtained.” 

“And you think the Daimler motor 
the best ?” 





devoted to it. Look at “The Horseles; 
Age,” and “The Motocycle,” the only 
English equivalent for which is Mr. 
Sturmey’s “ Autocar,” which has lately 
been started.” 

“Would you mind giving me, just for 
the information of ‘the man who wants 
to know, you know,’ some idea of the 
scope of each department ?” 

“Oh, yes. All the following -depart- 
ments, for instance, are separately 
licensed in the United States under 
the different patents belonging to these 
motors: Agricultural Machines, Reaping 
Machines, Ploughs, Heavy Traffic, such 
as brewers’ drays, Parcels Post, Waggons, 
Omnibuses, and Horse-cars, and I have 
even had a visit from an undertaker. I 
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have just received news of one patent (Pen- 
ington) in the States where the agricultural 
rights alone have been purchased for 
440,000. Of course, there are other rates 
forlight railways. The most marvellousof all 
is that they are now making locomotives 
of 200 horse-power for ordinary railroad 
traffic, which are much cheaper than steam ; 
there is no fuel, smoke, or dirt. Again, 
these motors are doing away with all the 
shafting in workshops and factories. Alittle 
cylinder is put on each lathe, with a can of 
petroleum over it, so that what used to be 
merely the lubricating oil-can, now drives 
the machine. The theory raised by me at 
a large meeting in Cannon Street that the 
matter is one of Imperial interest has been 
realised. We have been invited to the 
Imperial Institute for the ‘whole of this 
season, where I hope all kinds of motors 
and inventions will be seen. This has 
always been my idea, and is one step 
towards the goal I hope will be reached 
when inventions and inventors receive a 
kind of Victoria Cross of Honour from 
the hands of Her Majesty, and men who 
are heroes of the workshop and laboratory 
reap a well-earned reward.” 

“Can we get down to figures of the re- 
lative cost, as between the expense of ordi- 
nary carriages and these horseless ones ?” 

“Certainly. Where physicians in 
Paris used to keep four horses, they now 
use one petroleum motor. That is, of 
course, taking into account the fact that 
horses need rest, and meet with accidents. 
A motor doesn’t ; it will work all day and 
all night if need be; you can drive it 
as long as ever you like. All you have 
to do is to put in a little more petroleum. 
You can go fifty miles at a halfpenny a 
mile ; and the arrangement is so simple 
that, practically, any one can drive it.” 

“Then you don’t want experts?” 

“There will soon be an enormous 
demand for thousands of men who will 
require only a slight mechanical know- 
ledge, which they can easily acquire in 
some school for the purpose. At present, 


the men I know who are using the 
machines in this country do their own 
driving, and their coachmen wash the 
carriages. Nothing has ever gone wrong 
with the works any more than with the 
Daimler motor launches. Our small 
works at Putney are ample for everything, 
and we have no bother.” 

“What would a carriage cost fitted up 
with a motor?” 

“Well, now, I paid 220 guineas some 
time ago for a landau from Windover. 
For that price I can get a first-class motor 
carriage of the same make, only ‘self- 
action.” 

“ Can it go up hill pretty fast ?” 

“A little slower up hill. In towns, a 
man should not go really fast. On a 
country road, where everything ~is clear, 
you can go as fast as a bicycle. More 
than ten or twelve miles an hour is 
unpleasant.” 

“Can you pull up quickly ?” 

“Tn two yards ; in fact, almost dead. 
Every motor has two brakes, one on the 
axle and the other on the pulleys and 
engine. The electric ignition requires no 
getting up. You touch a button and it 
works straight off; the other method is 
nearly as quick; a few seconds and 
you are ready. When you go out you 
can turn off the motor, and there is no 
waste of energy until you want to turn it 
on and go home again. The first time I 
rode in one of these carriages, a gentle- 
man came up to me, and said, ‘I did not 
think how ugly a horse is in front of a 
vehicle until I saw how a neat little 
carriage like that will go careering along 
the road without any animal in front.’ 
The feeling in riding in one of these 
carriages is just the same as riding in a 
train. You feel yourself being propelled, 
moved through the air, and although, at 
the first blush, one experiences a sense of 
insecurity, it wears off in a few moments. 
It is Paradise itself compared with the 
anxieties of being in a hansom cab in 
Leadenhall Street. Just compare the 
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reliability of a machine which can be 
steered to a hair’s breadth, to the danger 
of sitting behind a fidgetty, bad-tempered 
beast that is all over the place. Only the 
other day, I was coming up Leadenhall 
Street in a hansom, the shafts broke, the 
hansom. tipped backward, and when I 
recovered consciousness I found a police- 
man looking in, and asking, ‘ Are you ’urt, 
sir ?’” 

“And is the business assuming big 
dimensions ?” 

* Very big, indeed. We have orders for 
150 motors a week for the American mar- 
ket alone. The Americans prefer English 
workmanship.” 

** But won’t the Locomotive Act bother 
you a good deal ?” 

“No; it was only intended to apply 
to huge traction-engines. The London 
County Council doesn’t interfere at all 
with the electric *bus now running, as 
long as it is properly conducted. The 
Government will probably bring in a Bill 
for us. Mr. Chaplin has already said that 
no deputation need wait upon him, as the 


Government is fully alive to the needs of 
the matter,” 

“Won't licences be necessary for per- 
mission to use these carriages, or some- 
thing of the sort ?” 

“Of course ; and before the licence is 
granted a proper inspection should be 
made of the vehicle. This will avoid all 
danger of rotten workmanship.” 

The horse is a noble animal and useful 
to man ; but man, with his customary in- 
gratitude, is trying to do without him—in 
cities at least. This is distinctly a move 
in the right direction, for it is simply 
heart-breaking to witness the appalling 
brutality with which horses are treated in 
our great towns. Part of this brutality 
arises from the slippery streets of asphalte 
and part from the ignorance of man. It 
is to be hoped that the horseless carriages 
will mitigate much animal suffering ; there 
is not the slightest doubt that they will 
effect a social revolution in England in 
the next few years, and do away with a 
great deal of the nervous strain produced 
by our everyday, noisy traffic. 
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THE INFANT PHENOMENON. 


BY PETT RIDGE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HAL HURST. 


(Zvening entertainment at West End 
picture gallery by Miss Lillie Vicke, 
Talented Child Performer, “ At liberty 
jor At Homes and Soirées.” Fair audi- 
ence, with few men ; applause is furnished 
by complimentary tickets in quaint evening 
dress at back. Lads in Eton suits sell 
programmes with portrait of pig-tailed 
Miss Lillie Vicke, and punch each other 
Jurtively.) 

Assipuous DamsEt ( flitting about re- 
served seats). So sweet of you to come, 
Miss Mayfield. Mamma takes such an 
interest in this child, and you know how 
enthusiastic she gets over everything. 
(Hopefully.) Doesn’t last. long, thank 
goodness... (Zo youth.) Ah, Mr. Lennox. 

Miss Mayrietp. What was the last 
complaint ? 

Asstpuous. Thought-reading woman. 
Told Ma’s age one evening, and that 
spoilt Aer little game. Sure you are quite 
comfortable there ? Wouldn’t you rather 
come nearer to the platform and sit next 
to my eldest brother? He’s just home 
from—— 

Miss MAYFIELD (definitely). No, thanks. 
This will do. Good-bye till presently. 
(Aside to companion.) Do you see that, 
Mr. Lennox? Wants to sit here herself. 
Tell me now what you really think of her. 
The truth, mind ! 

He (surveying Assiduous Damsel afar 
with critical air). Good girl, but—er— 
thin. 

Miss MayFieEt_p (with great delight). 
Oh, that’s excellent. That’s really excel- 
lent. I must try and remember that. 
Do you miad holding my fan, Mr. Len- 
nox ? It’s such a horrid weight to carry 
on one’s wrist. 

HE (spreading fan languidly). What's 
this fan language nonsense they talk 
about? Can never get the hang of it. 


Miss MAYFIELD. Why, let me explain 
it to you. If you wantto say, “I shall 
love you always,” you hold it like this, 
and if you want to ask—let me see. I 
must try to think or else I shall tell you 
wrongly, and then I shall look a perfect— 

AUDIENCE (reprovingly). Hush ! 

(Miss Lillie Vicke, self-possessed infant 
girl, steps on platform and eyes room se- 
verely until there is perfect silence. Then 
jerks pig-tail, with scarlet bow, from 
shoulder.) 


Miss Lite VICKE (shrilly). My first 


selection will be an American poem en- 
titled “ Bill Danks’s Bowie Knife, or the 
Romance of Goahead Flat.” 

(Coughs, frowns, and assumes nasal tones.) 


** Bill Danks was my pard ; a good un was Bill, 

A dead sort when there was a fight. 

At Copping’s bar, jest up there on the hill, 
They'd a list of the pals he'd (sée winds) put 

right. 

A Colt or a knife, he was ’andy at both, 
Ontil little Bess Lowrie came there. 

A sweet little golden ’aired mite of a girl 
Whose uncle was Murphy Maclear. 

Murphy Maclear, whose sister was dead, 
Gone-—” 


(Miss Vicke points reverently toun 
incandescent lamp.) 


** to the regions above, 


Where angels had welcomed —— ” 


(Describes regions above. Two matrons 
whisper confidentially behind programmes.) 

First Matron. Charming little dear, 
isn’t she? Well connected, too, I believe. 
Won’t she be dreadfully clever when she 
grows up ? 

SECOND MATRON (sniffing). Should 
say she was grown up already. I really 
don’t care to see children so smart. 
Neither of my two are in the least like 
that. 


First Matron. Qh, but I think it’s 
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so clever for children to be—to be—what 
ts the word ?—clever. Quite too quaint 
for anything, really. I expect it’s to a 
great extent hereditary. 

SECOND MATRON (severely). I expect 
it’s stupidity.. If I had a child who could 
get up before a lot of people and recite 
away like this I should feel inclined to 
punish her and send her off to bed at 
once. (Shivers with rectitude.) There’s 
nothing like nipping that sort of thing in 
the bud. I think a child should be a 
child, and not an old woman, and a good 
shaking will always take the nonsense out 
of them At least (edging) so I’ve always 
found. 

First Matron (excuSingly). Ah, well! 
children will be children, I suppose. One 
must give and take with the dear little 
things. Nice lads, the programme boys, 
aren’t they. I always think those large, 
white collars look so very (vaguely) large 
and white. 


(Nice programme boys outside doorway 
play furtive games with copper coins.) 


First ProGRAMME Boy. Lovely 
woman. 

SECOND PROGRAMME Boy. It’s a man, 
clever; and now let’s reckon up, and see 
just how we stand. Three ha’pence you 
owe me, mind. You called “woman” 
twice when it was a man, and before that 
it was a ha’penny. 

First Boy. So are you a ha’penny! 
We was even the time before last, and 
you says, “* Now then,” you says, “let’s 
start again,” 

SeconD Boy (aggressively). 
liar! 

First Boy. You're another. 

Seconpo Boy (threateningly). You'll 
get your head knocked off, that’s what’ll 
happen to you. Mark my words. 

First Boy (wonderingly). And who’s 
going to do it? (Second boy says that he 
is.) Ho! And (with great politeness) how 
many men might you be going to get to 
help you, may I kindly ask ? 

SeconpD Boy (goaded). Here! 


You’re a 


Hold 
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my programmes some one. I'll take this 
little devil down a peg or two. A man 
like me can put up with a good deal, but 
there is a limit. 

AUDIENCE (near doorway). Less noise 
there, please. 

Miss LiLure VICKE (concluding recita- 
tion) — 

** Bill took little Bess in his arms, and he said, 

‘God bless you, my child,’ and (casually) he 

died.” 
And now, if you will give me a few 
minutes, I shall have pleasure in giving 
a short sketch, which 1s, in fact, (with a 
burst of frankness) a monologue, called 
“ Looking fora Partner.” 

(Zrips off to polite applause. Returns 
immediately to bow and adjust erratic pig- 
tail, and retires again.) , 

TALKATIVE YOUNG PERSON (in shoulder- 
straps, to quiet young person in white). 1 
tell you candidly, dear, I don’t believe 
in Madame Manteau for a single moment. 
What I mean to say is, I admit her charges 
are high, very high indeed. Poor Mark 
grumbled over her last bill till I really 
thought he'd forgotten how to leave off; 
but since she’s made a name, you know, 
she has become most abominably care- 
less. 

QuIET. 

TavkatTive. And absolutely no style. 
Ab-so-lutely! Fact of the matter is 
these creatures get spoilt, you know, by 
one being pleasant with them ; and once 
they get an idea that you are good-tem- 
pered, why (expressive wave of the hands) 
they simply. dress you upside down. 

Quiet. I think 

TALKATIVE. My own idea is (con- 
fidentially behind fan) that the more one 
rows with them the better they are. It’s 
hard work at first, I admit, but it soon 
gets easy. Complain of everything, and, 
in the name of all that is precious, don’t 
gush. I used to gush, and write warm 
little notes of thanks, but (flutters fan 
determinedly) never again. 

Quiet. I suppose—— 


-- 


Well, I 
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TALKATIVE (interrupting). I know 
what you are going to say. J’ve had 
things from Paris, but they have a nasty 
trick of sending things contre rembourse- 
ment, and that is so irritating. Looks so 
distrustful. Besides, I don’t like paying 
for anything be- 
fore I get it and 
fit it on, and ask 
people’s opinion 
about it. 

Quiet (deter- 
minedly). What 
I was going to say 
was 

TALKATIVE, 

Ah! there I be- 


lieve you’re guite 
right ; I entirely 
agree with you. 
If only a few of 
us would join to- 
gether and find 
out a really good 


woman, we could 
keep her going 
without letting 
outsiders patron- 
ise her (approv- 
ingly). ‘There’s a 
very great deal in 
that idea. But 
where can I find 
friends sensible 
enough to agree 
with my propo- 
sals? As a rule 
(acutely) you'll 
find one’s women friends have a great 
deal to say and that’s about all. Now 
(persuasively), you must really leave off 
talking and listen to this. She zs sucha 
dear, sweet little thing. 

Quiet. Can’t recite very well. 

TALKATIVE. No (dudiously), perhaps 
not. But she is so fond of her mother, 
they tell me.’ 

(Znfant Phenomenon re-appears beaming, 
accompanied by Somebody's Aunt.) 


“* AWFUL PIFFLE. 


THOUGHT THE GIRL WAS GROWN UP.” 


PHENOMENON. 


Miss LILLIE VICKE (shrid/y). A short 
comedietta entitled, ‘‘ Looking for a Part- 
ner,” by Anon, introducing a dance and 
song. (Rustle of revived attention.) You 
will kindly understand (fornting to piano) 
that there is a fancy dress ball going on 

over there, 
crowded with 
couples, and that 
the orchestra is 
playing faintly in 
the distance. (Zo 
Somebody's Aunt 
at piano.) Now 
then! (Piano 
plays softly, Miss 
Vicke adjusts her 
crimson sash.) 


“Sir Loftus has van- 
ished and left me 
here alone, 

Tis hard to be a 
wifethus slighted, 

But (archly) I’ve an 
idea this youth 
must sure be shown 
Not to neglect one 

whose troth he’s 
plighted. 

But, first of all, I 
shan’t be doing 
wrong 

If I indulge in just 
one little song.” 


(Somebody's 
Aunt takes sheet 
of music, and 
plays laborious 
symphony.) 

Miss LILLIE VICKE (sings) — 

“Oh, Love is such a tiresome game, it gives a 
lot of worry 
To all of us, to all of us. 
When girls essay to change their name they’re 
sometimes in a hurry, 
Yes, all of us: yes, all of us. 
But, if you wish to win a heart—— ” 


(Zwo verses of arch semi-humorous 
song. Applause at end from back of 


room.) 
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** And now to chase the lonely time away 
Till he returns I'll try another way ; 
So will I with this mask my features hide, 
And dance like no one in this world beside,” 


(She dances. Looks occasionally over her 
shoulder at Somebody's Aunt, and mutters 
“ Quicker |”) 

ELpEeRLy Boy. Hullo, Sanders, old 
chap! What the devil are you doing 
here? This is no place for us. Silly ass 
of a show, isn’t it ? 

SANDERS OLD Cuap (aged eighteen if a 
day). Awful piffie! Thought the girl 
was grown up. Didn’t know she was a 
kid. (Mervously.) Is—is your eldest 
sister here ? 

E_peRLY Bov. Had tickets for the 
Prince of Wales’s at the last moment and 
gone there. Gone with Captain Burnley. 
Given up all idea of going into the army, 
haven’t you? 

SanpDERS O_p CuHap. Rather! (Vici- 
ously.) Too many bounders in the army 
to suit my taste. I like decent society. 
Thought I understood your sister to say 
that she was coming here ? 

ELDERLY Boy (sage/y). Oh, you can 
never depend upon girls, my dear chap. 
When you've had my experience (adjusts 
tie with complacent air) you'll find that 
out. In fact, I’ve decided to give the 
whole lot of them the chuck. 

SANDERS OLD CuHap (sudbmissively.) But 
they’re not all alike. 


ELDERLY Boy. Some are worse than 
others, but they are all footling. When's 
this kid on the platform going to stop ? 

(Kid on platform stops. Advances pant- 
ing to side.) 

Miss LILLIE VICKE (addresses unscen 
person)— 


**Oh, Loftus, dear, you’ve been there all tke 
time, 
And watched me dancing in the strangest way : 
I'll ne’er forgive you—oh, but yes I will, 
And if you steal a kiss—(Aides coyly behind faz:) 
—I’ll not say nay.” 


(Applause.) My next will be a French 
recital, as given with great success by 
Mademoiselle Kelkun, the celebrated 
Parisian actress. It is called “‘ Une Aven- 
ture,” meaning an adventure. (Zo some- 
one at side.) Where’s that hat and stick ? 
Do hurry, please. (Hat and stick are 
handed up. Miss Lillie Vicke places hat on 
head, and it comes down well on her ears. 
She twirls stick rakishly.) “Une Aven- 
ture ”— 


** Tous les fois que je monte dans une voiture. 
Il m’arrive une petite aventure, 
Par Je tramway on Ch’ min de fer ceinture. 
C'est égal ! 
L’autre jour—— ” 
ExLperty Boy. I say, Sanders, old 
chap. This is a bit too thick. Let’s 


scoot. 
(They scoot.) 

















THE CHRONICLES OF ELVIRA HOUSE. 


BY HERBERT KEEN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. DEWAR. 


No. IV. THE Winow’s Son. 


HESITATED to tell this 
story ; otherwise, as it re- 
fersto aperiod antecedent 
to my acquaintance with 
Mr. Booth, I should have 
related it earlier. I only 

wish I had had the advice and assistance 
of my friend at the time, for I have no 
doubt that he would have solved a certain 
mystery at once, and thereby saved me a 
very painful experience. This, of course, 
is by the way ; I have only to add that a 
death which has occurred since I com- 
menced these reminiscences has removed 
the scruples of delicacy which caused my 
reticence. 

I once received a letter from the widow 
of an old schoolfellow, a Mrs. Mount- 
field, who lived at Carlisle, saying that 
her eldest son, Walter, was coming up to 
London for a few days, in order to present 
himself for examination as a candidate for 
the Indian Civil Service, and enquiring if 
I could make arrangements for the lad to 
reside at Elvira House during his stay. 
I was, of course, very pleased to do this, 
and Mrs. Nix, with her usual kindness, 
put herself to some inconvenience to ac- 
commodate the young man. As Walter 
Mountfield was a stranger to London, I 


undertook to meet him at the railway ter-' 


minus on his arrival, and was furnished 
by his mother with his description and a 
photograph. The iatter, unfortunately, 
was an old one, taken some years earlier, 
and the verbal description tallied so little 
with the portrait that, never having seen 
the youth, I relied chiefly on his recognis- 
ing me from the recent photograph of my- 
self which his mother possessed. 

His train arrived late in the evening, 
and carried such a crowd of passengers 


that I at once realised how difficult would 
be the task of identifying anyone. From 
the moment the engine came to a stand- 
still, the platform was a scene of such 
bustle and confusion, such hurrying and 
pushing and shouting and uproar, that I 
was completely overwhelmed by the rush, 
and young Mountfield stood as little 
chance of distinguishing me as I did of 
recognising him. I was not uneasy, how- 


ever, for the lad was nineteen or twenty, 
and he had the address of Elvira House. 
After waiting about for ten minutes or so, 
till the crowd had thinned to a compara- 
tively few individuals, none of whom an- 
swered to my young friend's description, I 
stopped one of the guards of the train, and 


enquired whether, by chance, he had seen 
anything of him. By a lucky accident I 
had lighted upon the man who, as I learnt 
afterwards, had been secretly bribed with 
a half-crown by the anxious mother to 
keep an eye on her darling. 

“I know who you mean, sir,” said the 
guard briskly. ‘“‘ Tall dark young gentle- 
man from Carlisle ; carried a brown leather 
bag.” 

“‘ Yes—that is he evidently,” I replied. 

“T saw him drive away in a hansom, 
sir, a minute or two ago,” said the guard, 
hurrying off. 

I was relieved to hear this, and, think- 
ing the lad might feel embarrassed at not 
finding me on his arrival at Elvira House, 
I jumped into the nearest cab and re- 
quested the driver to use his best speed. 
On reaching my destination, however, I 
learnt that Walter Mountfield had not yet 
appeared ; and though I naturally ex 
pected him every moment, he neve 
turned up at all that night. 

I was of course, surprised at this, but 
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merely concluded that, after all, the young 
man had not travelled by the train I had 
met. The guard might have referred to 
some other passenger from Carlisle ; in 
any case it was impossible to imagine that 
any evil could have befallen a lad of his 
age. The only thing that disturbed me 
was that his examination commenced on 
the morrow, but if he came up by the 
night train he would yet arrive in time, 
though perhaps not in the best condition 
for mental efforts. 

But the morning’s post brought me a 
letter from his mother, from which it ap- 
peared that the lad had, in fact, started 
yesterday by the train in question, and 
this rendered his non-arrival absolutely 
unaccountable. Mrs. Mountfield’s letter 
had been written after her son’s departure, 
and, thanking me in anticipation for my 
attention to him, referred to some details 
about money which she had forgotten to 
mention. This aroused my apprehen- 
sions, and, though reluctant to cause the 
poor lady alarm, it seemed to me that I 
had no alternative but to telegraph the 
startling news to her. Luckily, before I 
had made up my mind to do this, a tele- 
gram arrived for the lad which, under the 
circumstances, I felt no scruple about 
opening. It came from Mrs. Mountfield, 
and was addressed to her son at Elvira 
House. The contents were as follows :— 

** Thanks for telegraphing safe arrival. Good 
luck, darling !” 

The message had been despatched from 
Carlisle about an hour previously, and 
hence I concluded that the telegram it 
referred to had been received at Carlisle 
either that morning or too late on the pre- 
ceding evening to admit of an immediate 
reply. But the main point was that the 
young man had reached town safely, and 
apparently had led his mother to believe 
that he was at Elvira House. 

I consulted with some of my fellow- 
boarders as to what I ought to do in this 
emergency. The general opinion was that 
the young man had gone “on the spree,” 


to use an expressive vulgarism; in any 
case, it seemed unnecessary to frighten 
his mother at present. The poor lady 
could do nothing, even if she came up to 
town ; in the meantime I might hear some- 
thing from the lad. Fortunately the idea 
occurred to me later of calling at the 
Institution where the examination was 
held, and though I did not arrive there 
until after the entry of the candidates, I 
had the satisfaction of finding in the list 
of names of those who were in attendance 
that of Walter Mountfield. It was evident, 
therefore, that the young man had come 
to no harm, and my anxiety turned to 
resentment at his discourtesy. But I was 
not permitted to see or to communicate 
with him in any way, and I had to con- 
tent myself with writing a few words of 
enquiry and expostulation on the back of 
my visiting card, which the porter under- 
took to deliver to the lad at the end of 
the day’s proceedings. 

I expected to find some reply awaiting 
me on my return to Elvira House in the 
evening, even if young Mountfield did 
not condescend to make his appearance 
in person. But no answer came, nor any 
sign of him, and I determined to waylay 
my gentleman at the door of the examina- 
tion hall the next morning in order to 
obtain an explanation. I was irritated, 
and meant to give him a piece of my 
mind, but my chief reason for seeking an 
interview was to enable myself to write to 
his mother. Of course, Mrs. Mountfield 
was expecting to hear from me, and at 
present I did not know what to say about 
her son. 

I took care to reach the hall the follow- 
ing morning before the doors were opened, 
and watched the candidates arrive. The 
porter, who assured me that he had 
delivered my card to the young man the 
previous evening, undertook to point him 
out to me, and I stood on the steps as the 
numerous youths, looking mostly pale, 
haggard, and anxious, by degreesassembled 
and filed into the building. After a time, 
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when the bulk of them had entered and 
only a few stragglers hurried up and 
passed in at intervals, the porter joined 
me with his watch in his hand. 

* He'll be late if he don’t take care,” he 
said, glancing up and down the street. 
“ Tt wants less than half a minute now.” 

‘You are sure he has not passed in?” 
I enquired, feeling anxious. 

“Quite certain ; I’ve been looking out 
for him,” was the reply. 

“Did he say anything when you gave 
him my card yesterday ?” I asked. 

“ He looked rather vexed and surprised, 
that’s all,” answered the man. “ Hullo! 
Time’s up! There’s the signal! I must 
close the doors. Good morning, sir.” 

I strolled down the steps and waited 
about for another quarter of an hour, ex- 
pecting every moment to see the young 
man hurry up, and speculating uneasily 
as to whether he had ruined his chances 
by his tardiness. At length, being over- 
due at my office, I had to leave, and, feeiing 
no longer any apprehension about young 
Mountfield’s personal safety, I resolved 
not to write to his mother at all unless she 
wrote again to me, in which case I wouid 
have to tell her what little I knew. 

That same evening, after dinner, about 
9 o’clock, when I wasseated in thesmoking- 
room, the servant came in and said rather 
mysteriously that there was a man in the 
hall who wished to see me. Something in 
the girl’s manner impressed me with an 
ominous foreboding, and I started off with 
the thought of young Mountfield upper- 
most in my mind. I found my visitor 
was a big, ill-favoured man, of the navvy 
or bricklayer type, with a villainous squint 
and a ferocious bull-dog expression. He 
was shuffling about uneasily on the door- 
mat, and as I approached his coarse 
features relaxed into a kind of leer which 
he meant to be fascinating. 

“ Are you Mr. John Perkins, sir?” he 
enquired hoarsely, with a clumsy saluta- 
tion. 

“VYea* 
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“T’m a pore ’ardworkin’ man, and this 
job’s cost me more nor I can afford,” he 
began, in a grumbling tone. “I’ve lost 
a day’s work and I’ve tramped up all the 
way from my place.” 

“ Who are you, and what do you want ?” 
I enquired sharply, thinking he had come 
to beg. 

“°F ’s pretty bad, my missis says -—” 

“Who is?” I interrupted. 

“The young gen’leman, and I don’t 
know as it isn’t somethin’ catchin’. I’ve 
a wife and seven kids—a_ respectable 
workin’ man, I am—and if anything was 
to happen——” 

He produced, as he spoke, what looked 
like a grimy slip of paper from his waist- 
coat and handed it to me. It proved to 
be one of my visiting-cards, and from the 
blurred writing on the back I recognised 
the card I had left for Walter Mountfield 
at the examination hall on the previous 
day. 

“Where did you get this?” I en- 
quired. 

“It fell out of his pocket,” replied the 
man gruffly. 

“Out of whose pocket? The young 
gentleman’s? Do you say he is lying ill 
at your house?” I enquired with rising 
apprehension. 

“°F’s pretty bad, I'll allow,” said the 
man reluctantly. “That’s why I come 
here. But it’s ’ard on me, a respectable 
working man, with a wife and seven 
kids——” 

‘Did Mr. Mountfield send you?” I 


‘ interrupted. 


“Who? 
’e didn’t send me. 
you.” 

“Do you mean that he is insensible ?” 
I exclaimed, considerably startled. 

* T’ll allow ’e’s pretty bad,” said the man 
doggedly. ‘ He’s been at my place since 
last night. Yer see, guv’nor, it was like 
this ; I was a comin’ ’ome late acrost the 
fields from the ‘ Plume o’ Feathers’ when 
I falls over somethin’ alying on the path. 


The young gen’leman? No, 
He’s pretty bad, I tell 
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‘Hullo!’ says I, ‘what’s this?’ I says, 
and I turned ’im over so as to see his 
face by the moonlight. It was the young 
gen’leman.” 

The fel:ow made a long and involved 
story of it, which it is unnecessary to te- 
peat, but I gathered from what he said, 
and from his description of the patient, 
that he had found Walter Mountfield 
lying senseless in a deserted spot on the 
outskirts Of the suburb of Acton, and had 
conveyed him to his own cottage, where 
he still lay unconscious. 

“What does the doctor say?” I en- 
quired, horrified by the recital. 

“Doctor! What d’ye mean? I don’t 
want no doctors about my place,” said 
the man, with an oath. “ I want the young 
gen’leman took away, that's, what I want, 
and to be paid for my loss of time—I’m 
a pore ’ardworkin’ man——” 

“Good God! man—-do you mean to 
say you've let the poor lad remain without 
medical attendance since last night!” I 
exclaimed indignantly. ‘ Here, give me 
your name and address. I'll come down 
at once.” 

But at this point, unfortunately, the 
man’s brutal nature asserted itself. Per- 
haps my indignation irritated him ; at all 
events, he showed temper and demanded, 
first; instant refreshment, and, next, com- 
pensation on the spot. I was too im- 
patient to argue with him, so I rang the 
bell for some ale, and while he was con- 
suming it, we parleyed about money. 
He rejected with scorn my proposal of 
a future payment, and aggressively per- 
sisted in claiming two sovereigns. I 
finally compromised the matter by giving 
a pound as a sort of preliminary fee, in 
consideration of which he agreed to con- 
duct me to his “place.” He flatly re- 
fused to reveal his name, and as regards 
his address, as far as I could gather his 
habitation was a shanty situated near 
some brickfields at which he worked and 
was not ina public thoroughfare. 

I had no alternative, therefore, but to 


trust myself to his guidance, and, having 
put on my great-coat and hat, I hailed a 
passing hansom. I did not at all relish 
the prospect before me, but I felt bound 
to hasten to the young man’s assistance, 
and I decided to procure a doctor on the 
way. My visitor demurred to the han- 
som, and intimated that a train would 
take us to within a short walk of his 
abode. However, I did not intend to 
trust myself to his tender mercies more 
than I could ‘help, and with great reluct- 
ance, seeing that I was firm, he consented 
to my proposal. I was considerably re- 
lieved when he elected to make the 
journey on the step of the cab alongside 
the driver, instead of riding inside with me. 

It was a miserably wet night, cold, 
dark, and depressing, and we had a long 
drive through Bayswater, Notting Hill, and 
Shepherd’s Bush. I thought, at one time, 
of telegraphing to Mountfield’s mother, 
but hoping I should find the lJad’s condi- 
tion less serious than I feared, and con- 
sidering the lateness of the hour, I de- 
cided to wait until the morning. It was 
useless to speculate how young Mount- 
field had met with his misadventure, or 
what had taken him to such an outlandish 
locality. That it was he I could not 
doubt, not only from my card having been 
found in his possession, but also because 
the man’s description of the invalid tallied 
with that of my friend’s son. I now 
understood why the young man had not 
been able to present himself at the ex- 
amination hall that day, and reflected 
that it was a fortunate chance which had 
led to his identification. 

When we reached Acton, in those days 
quite a small village, I kept a sharp look- 
out for a doctor's lamp, and, upon per- 
ceiving one, I signalled to the driver to 
stop. As I emerged from the cab, 1 
found myself confronted on the footpath 
by my undesirable acquaintance, whose 
demeanour was distinctly threatening. 

“ Hullo! guv’nor! what’s up?” he de- 
minded, placing himself in front of me. 





“YOU WAS RIGHT, SIR. TO FETCH THE DOCTOR.” 


“Get out of my way,” I said sharply. 
“T’m going to fetch a doctor.” 

“TI ain’t going to ’ave no doctors at my 
piace,” growled the man without moving. 

“If I was you, I should take a doctor, 
sir,” interposed the cab-driver signifi- 
cantly. 


I did not require this friendly hint to 
persist in my resolve, for, apart from con- 
siderations of humanity, the rascal’s 
manner and aspect suggested the advisa- 
bility of procuring a companion. _I there- 
fore brushed past the fellow, and rang 
the doctor’s bell, with a heartfelt hope 
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that the latter’s services might be avail- 
able. Luckily the doctor was within, a 
brisk, clean-shaven, resolute-looking young 
man, who at once consented to accompany 
me. When we issued forth from the 
house together, we could hear my guide 
engaged in a lively altercation with the 
cabman, doubtless on the subject of the 
advice which the latter had tendered to 
me. The doctor, who walked quickly 
down the garden path in front of me, 
reached the gate just as my respectable- 
working-man friend was on the point of 
putting into execution a threat to pull the 
cab-driver off his box. 

“ Hullo, Skates, it’s you, is it?” ex- 
claimed the doctor sharply. 

The man did not answer, but at the 
mention of his name, he abruptly stepped 
into the road behind the cab, and im- 
mediately disappeared. 

“H’m!” grunted the doctor reflec- 
tively, as we stood listening to the man’s 
retreating footsteps. ‘“‘I know where he 
lives. I must fetch a lantern. It is no 
use keeping the cab,” he added, as he 
turned back to the house. 

I was by no means reassured by this 
little scene and the doctor’s manner, and 
when I had settled with the cab-driver, 
the latter, who was still trembling with 
excitement, whispered, 

“ You was right, sir, to fetch the doctor. 
I wouldn’t have trusted myself with that 
chap alone if I’d been you. It’s my 
belief there’s been foul play.” 

With these parting words he turned 
his horse’s head and drove off before I 
had time to question him. I concluded, 
however, that during our journey the cab- 
man had received some account of the 
business on hand from his outside pas- 
senger, and had not been favourably im- 
pressed. When I told this to the doctor, 
who appeared presently with a lighted 
lantern in one hand arid a black leather 
bag in the other, he’merely said, 

“I’ve known the man for some time ; a 
very doubtful character. I’ve attended 


his wife, who would be a comparatively 
decent woman if it wasn’t for the drink. 
I hope you have thick boots on,” he 
added, laughingly, as he led the way for 
a few paces, and then plunged down a 
narrow lane. 

“Not particularly,” I added ruefully, as 
my feet sank into a muddy rut of six inches. 

“This is nothing,” he replied, smiling 
at my discomfiture. ‘ Wait till we get 
into the cart-track.” 

He walked ahead briskly, swinging the 
lantern, and in a few minutes we found 
ourselves in the open country. It was 
pitch dark, pouring with rain, and looking 
ahead I could not see any sign of a 
human habitation. I was not then ac- 
quainted with the locality, but I have 
since ascertained that we were travers- 
ing a wide expanse of flat open country 
between Acton and Chiswick. No 
doubt it has been a good deal built 
over since that time; but then it con- 
sisted of brick-fields, waste land, and 
market-garden grounds. It was utterly 
desolate at night time, and not a sound 
broke the stillness. The doctor and I ex- 
changed a few words from time to time, 
but I had already told him what little I 
knew about the case, and neither of us 
felt tempted to indulge in general con- 
versation. For my part, I had become 
caked with liquid mud up to my coat- 
collar in the first five minutes, and, in 
spite of my umbrella, I was wet through 
and utterly wretched. 

After stumbling and wading for a quar- 
ter of an hour along the cart-track which 
the doctor had spoken of, a twinkling 
light suddenly became visible, and the 
doctor briefly intimated that we had 
reached our destination. Presently we 
came upon a tumble-down wooden struc- 
ture by the wayside, which, on closer in- 
spection, turned out to consist of an old 
railway-carriage minus the wheels. How 
it ever came to be stranded there is a 
mystery, as there was then no railway line 
within a mile or two of the spot. 
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The barking of a dog gave warning of 
our approach, and a coarse, slatternly, 
red-faced woman, with a baby in her 
arms, appeared at the miniature doorway. 

“ Oh, it’s you, doctor!” she exclaimed, 
as she recognised him, and then looked 
doubtfully at me. 

“ How is the patient ?” he enquired, at 
once passing inside. 

“ Your husband fetched me. I am the 
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atmosphere nauseous and almost unbear- 
able. There were a few miserable sticks of 
furniture about the place, also some dilapi- 
dated hardware ; and at the farther end I 
made out the heads and outlines of several 
small children, huddled together on a make- 
shift sort of bed. But my attention was, 
of course, directed to the opposite corner, 
where the doctor, with the woman peer- 
ing over his shoulder, was making a rapid 





“LYING MOTIONLESS ON HIS BACK.” 


person whose name was on the card,” I 
explained, as the woman showed a dis- 
position to bar my passage. 

“ Walk in, then,” she said, surlily. 

The seats and inner partitions of the 
railway carriage had been cleared away, 
so that the cabin consisted of a long, low, 
narrow apartment. It was dimly lighted 
by a small spluttering petroleum lamp 
hanging from the blackened ceiling, and 
giving forth an intolerable stench, which, 
added to the general closeness, made the 


examination of an inanimate form which 
lay huddled upon a heap of rags and sack- 
ing. 

“ Bring the lamp here, will you?” ex- 
claimed the doctor sharply. 

I unhooked it, and advanced with a 
sickening feeling of horror. The woman 
and the doctor stepped aside to allow the 
light to penetrate, and I beheld a young 
man, evidently a gentleman, of twenty or 
so, with a livid face and closed purple 
eyelids, lying motionless on his back, his 
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dark hair matted with blood, his clothes 
disordered, and his blue lips rigid. 

“Ts he dead?” I exclaimed in horror. 

“Not yet,” said the doctor shortly. 
“Bring me some warm water, Mrs. 
Skates.” 

The woman, in a heavy, stupid way, 
which revealed to me that she was par- 
tially intoxicated, proceeded to fill a bowl 
from a kettle which stood upon the stove, 
while the doctor, turning back his shirt 
sleeves, ran his fingers lightly over the 
patient’s head. 

“H’m!” he muttered. “Skull frac- 
tured, I’m afraid. A serious business. 
Why on earth didn’t you send for me 
before?” he enquired sharply of the 
woman. 

“My man replied 


wouldn’t,” -she 


bluntly, as she shoved the bowl of 
water unceremoniously into my hands. 

“I’m afraid there’s not much to be 
done,” murmured the doctor to me, 


with his fingers on the lad’s pulse. 
“The poor fellow is in a state of collapse. 
These people are very much to blame. 
If he dies there'll have to be an inquest.” 

At these words the woman broke into 
vehement protestations and excuses, and 
gave a maudlin account of how her 
husband had found the lad lying sense- 
less on the ground the previous night. 
Her version substantially coincided with 
what the man had told me, except that 
she laid special stress upon the aileged 
fact that the poor fellow had evidently 
been robbed, as his pockets were abso- 
lutely empty, and even his collar-studs 
and sleeve-links were missing. 

Meanwhile, the doctor, with such rough 
appliances as he could contrive, was bath- 
ing the poor lad’s wounded head to en- 
deavour to ascertain the extent of the in- 
jury, while I stood by assisting him. It 
was a gruesome business, and suddenly, 
being overcome by the spectacle and by 
the nauseous atmosphere, I dropped the 
bow! on the floor and turned faint and 
sick. 
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“ Hullo!” exclaimed the doctor, dex- 
terously catching the lamp from my hand. 
“This won’t do. Here, come into the 
air. I must send you on an errand.” 

He led me to the door of the cabin, 
and, leaving me to recover myself, tore a 
leaf from his pocket-book and _ hastily 
scribbled a few words. 

“ Ail right now, eh?” he said roughly, 
but not unkindly. “ Here, take the lan- 
tern and go back to the village. You 
can’t miss the way if you follow the track 
in that direction. Take this note to my 
colleague and bring him back with you, 
His house is close to the church.” 

I took the note and the lantern, still 
feeling upset and faint, and started for 
the village. It was pouring hard, and, 
not having the doctor to guide me, I fared 
still worse than on my previous journey. 
I waded through quagmires, and somehow, 
in my excitement, contrived to get off the 
road ; and so, through hedges and across 
ditches and by clambering over fences I 
at length reached Acton, in a pitiable 
condition. Even here, however, my 
troubles were not ended, for, having suc- 
ceeded with difficulty in discovering the 
other doctor’s house, I was informed 
that he had been sent for to a patient at 
the opposite end of the village. My plight 
can only be imagined by those who have 
undergone a similar experience, in 2 
strange neighbourhood, in the middle of 
the night, for the village was absolutely 
deserted and I could not find a soul to 
direct me. To make a long story short, 
upwards of three hours had elapsed before 
I reappeared at the shanty in the fields, 
bringing with me my doctor's colleague, 
and I need hardly say that I was com- 
pletely done up. 

What followed after our arrival I can 
hardly remember, for I stayed in the 
doorway, almost afraid to look round. 
But I knew that the poor patient’s condi- 
tion was desperate, and I believe a critical 
operation was hastily performed by the 
doctors as the only chance of saving him. 
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It failed, however, as I saw they expected 
it would, and I was at length aroused from 
my dazed and stupefied state by a voice 
behind me saying : 

“Tt is all over, poor chap!” 

I looked round with a start. The 
young doctor,—whose name, by-the-bye, 
was Walford—was drying his hands upon 
a tattered blood-stained dishcloth, while 
his colleague was reverently covering the 
poor lad’s body with some pieces of old 
sacking. 

“Tt shall be removed to the mortuary 
at once,” said Dr. Walford, in answer to 
some remark of the woman, who was 
weeping in a hysterical way, with her in- 
fant, now wide awake and wailing, still in 
her arms. “I'll send an ambulance.” 

I followed Dr. Walford into the muddy 
footpath, and we were presently joined by 
the other doctor, a mild, benevolent old 
gentleman, whose name I forget. 

“Oughtn’t I to give the poor- woman 
some money?” I enquired, fumbling in 
my pockets. 

Dr. Walford was extinguishing his lan- 
tern, for it was now dawn, and in the dim 
light I observed a grim smile on his reso- 
lute face, as he glanced at his colleague 
on hearing my question. 

“No necessity,” he said shortly. 

“Why !—you don’t mean—you don't 
think——-?” I gasped, horrified by his 
suggestive manner. 

“The police must be informed,” said 
the older gentleman in a whisper, as we 
walked away. “It’s their affair, not 
ours.” 

The rain had ceased now; the grey 
twilight of early dawn was stealing over 
the desolate landscape, faint streaks of pale 
yellow were appearing on the low horizon. 
The two doctors walked on ahead, and, 
after conversing in undertones for a few 
minutes about their recent operation, 
they commenced to talk of other matters 
with professional sang frotd. The horrors 
of the situation, combined with physical 
fatigue, rendered me almost light-headed, 
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and I was haunted by the vision of the 
poor lad’s dead face. The thought of 
him lying there, stark, blood-stained, per- 
haps foully murdered, with his poor 
mother waiting anxiously for good news 
of him at the distant home, produced a 
strange effect upon my disordered nerves, 
for I suddenly burst out laughing. The 
doctors immediately faced about, and, 
without a word, each caught me by an 
arm and marched me back to Acton 
between them almost unconscious. 

The next thing I clearly remember 
was finding myself lying undressed and 
covered with blankets upon a sofa in Dr. 
Walford’s house. The doctor was bend- 
ing over me, and by his side was an elderly 
grey-haired woman, his housekeeper as I 
afterwards learnt, to whom he said: 

** He'll be all right when he has slept for 
an hour or two. Better leave him here. 
You must drink this, Mr. Perkins,” he 
added briskly. 

I obediently swallowed the contents of 
the glass which he put to my lips. It 
was evidently a sleeping-draught, for I 
presently fell into a deep slumber which 
lasted many hours. When I at length 
awoke, feeling invigorated and refreshed, 
I perceived that it was comparatively late 
in the day; the bright morning’s sun was 
streaming in through the window. I was 
quite myself again, for I at once realised 
where I was and recalled my recent sad 
adventure without any exaggerated emo- 
tion. I was barely awake before there 
came a knock at the door, and the old 


. housekeeper appeared with a cup of tea 


in her hand. 

“T’m quite well, thank you,” I replied 
in answer to her friendly salutation. 
“Where is your master ?” 

“He has had to go out, sir. He told 
me to say, with his compliments, that you 
were to do just as you pleased about re- 
maining or going. He cannot say exactly 
when he will be back. You will find your 
clothes brushed and dried upon the chair 
there.” 
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When the good woman had departed, I 
hastened to dress myself, for 1 remem- 
bered that I had to communicate the 
dreadful news to the poor lad’s mother, 
and, upon consideration, I resolved not to 
telegraph to her, but to travel down to 
Carlisle and break it tc her gently. But 
first I resolved to see the police to ascer- 
tain their view of the affair and whether 
they had discovered anything. In the 
morning light, I began to hope that the 
business might be less tragic and dreadful 
than I had feared, for it would be doubly 
painful to me to have to inform Mrs. 
Mountfield that her son had been the 
victim of foul play. 

While making this reflection, I per- 
ceived among the contents of my pockets, 
which lay in a confused heap upon the 
table, an envelope which Dr. Walford had 
handed to me during the night, after I had 
returned from fetching his colleague. I 
remembered his having mentioned that 
he had found it in young Mountfield’s 
coat-pocket. In my fatigue and excite- 
ment I had contented myself at the time 
with merely glancing at the inscription, 
which had conveyed nothing to my mind 
It bore the name and address “ Mrs. 
Trivett, 9, Magnolia Villas, Hammer- 
smith,” written in pencil. 

But now that I was in my normal con- 
dition of mind the importance of this 
discovery was manifest to me. It might 
prove to be the address of the poor lad’s 
lodgings, or at all events it was a clue 
which might lead to important results. “I 
considered that it should be communi- 
cated to the police at once, and as soon 
as I had completed my toilet, I hurried 
forth to the Police Station, which hap- 
pened to be close at hand. 

Here, however, as luck would have it, I 
found nobody but a stupid rural constable, 
who explained that the inspector and also 
the sergeant were absent, engaged in in- 
vestigating the circumstances of poor 
young Mountfield’s death. He could not 
tell me where I should find them or when 
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they would be back, and he evidently 
knew so little about the affair that it would 
have been waste of time to discuss with 
him the important clue I had obtained. 

I resolved, therefore, in my impatience, 
to investigate the matter myself, and, tell- 
ing the constable that I would call and see 
the inspector later in the day, I engaged 
a fly to take me to Hammersmith at once. 

Magnolia Villas turned out to be a 
small row of houses near Hammersmith 
Bridge, mostly let out for lodgings, as testi- 
fied by the bills in the windows. The 
door of No. 9 was opened to me, after a 
long interval, by a little girl in a pinafore, 
who said, in reply to my enquiry for Mrs. 
Trivett, that her mother was out. The 
child was shy and stupid, and when I 
asked if anything was known there of a 
gentleman named Mountfield, she only 
stared at me open-mouthed and grew 
frightened when I pressed my question. 

“‘Is there no one in the house that I 
could speak to?” I demanded in despair. 

*“*Mrs. Somers,” murmured the child 
tremulously. 

“Ah! ask the lady if she would kindly 
let me see her,” I said when I at length 
succeeded in catching the reply “Is 
Mrs. Somers a lodger ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Take her my‘card then,” I said, hand- 
ing it.. “And say that I will not detain 
her two minutes.” 

The little girl shuffled off and disap- 
peared up the dark passage into a room 
at the back, from whence she presently 
emerged and beckoned me with her finger. 
I closed the street-door and entered a 
small apartment furnished-as a sitting- 
room and overlooking a‘fait-sized garden. 
A young, rather pretty woman rose with 
considerable agitation from a chair by the 
window, and cnfronted me nervously. 

“TI must apologise for troubling you,” I 
said, as I bowed to her, ‘* but the land- 
lady is out and I wished to make some 
enquiries about a young gentleman named 
Mountfield.” 
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“ Yes?” she said, twisting my card be- 
tween her fingers, and speaking with an 
odd sort of constraint. 

“Can you tell me whether he has lodged 
here?” I enquired vaguely, perturbed by 
her manner. 

“ VYes—I mean, I don’t know! What do 
you want with him?” she replied breath- 
lessly ; and though her back was turned 
against the light, I could see that her face 
was very pale. 

“T am sorry to say the poor lad has 
met with a sad accident—in fact, he is 
dead,” I blurted out, rendered nervous 
by her unaccountable embarrassment. 

“ Dead! An accident! When! How!” 
cried the young woman, lifting her hands 
to her forehead with an agonised gesture. 

“Itis along story. Pray do not agitate 
yourself,” I said, startled and bewildered 
by the unexpected outburst. 

“Dead! Dead!” she wailed, staring at 
me with distended eyes. 

“Yes; but you probably misunderstood. 
I am speaking of a poor young friend of 
mine, Walter Mountfield, who lives at Car- 
lisle,” I explained emphatically, thinking 
she had taken a false alarm. 

“Oh! my God! he is my husband!” 
exclaimed the young woman, with a low 
moaning cry, which went to my heart, and 
immediately, before I could catch her, 
she fell heavily on the floor in a swoon. 

“Help! Help! Help!” I cried at 
the top of my voice, as I rushed to her 
side and raised her in my arms. 

My excited exclamation brought im- 
mediate assistance, for the landlady had 
just returned, and she hurried into the 
room in her bonnet and shawl. Together 
we raised the poor young thing, on whose 
left hand I noticed a glistening new wed- 
ding-ring, and lifted her to a sofa. 

““Deary me! Deary me! What has 
happened? What is the matter?” mur- 
mured Mrs. Trivett, as she ministered to 
the invalid with motherly tenderness. 

“I—I was misled bythe name. The 
tittle girl said she was a Mrs. Somers,” I 
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said, cursing my folly, yet scarce able to 
realise the sad truth. 

“ So they both said; but I noticed his 
linen was marked with a M.,” replied Mrs, 
Trivett, lowering her voice as she sprinkled 
the poor young lady’s forehead with water, 
which I had procured from a side-table. 

“Then he és her husband?” I murmured, 
in an awe-stricken voice. 

“They was married the day before yes- 
terday,” whispered the landlady. ‘“ Has 
anything happened ? ” 

“He is dead, poor fellow!” 
claimed. 

**Dead!” gasped Mrs. Trivett, de- 
sisting abruptly from her occcupation to 
gaze at me open-mouthed. “Dead! Why, 
I passed him not five minutes ago, looking 
into a shop window in the High Street. 
And here he is!” she added excitedly, at 
the sound of the street-door being opened 
by a latch-key. 

The next instant a man’s footstep be- 
came audible in the passage, and there 
entered the room a youth, at sight of whom 
I started violently, for I recognised him 
instantly from his likeness to my old friend, 
his father, as the true Walter Mountfield, 
while, at the same time, in general ap- 
pearance there was a striking resemblance 
between him and the poor lad who lay 
dead in the mortuary over at Acton. 

“Hullo!” What’s up?” he cried, 
glancing guiltily at me, and then rushing 
to his wife’s side. 

The latter was uttering low moans, and 
manifesting other signs of returning con- 
sciousness ; while the landlady was whis- 
pering reassuringly into her ear, 

“ Rouse yourself, my dear, rouse your- 
self! There is nothing the matter after 
all. Your husband is alive and well. See 
—here he is!” 

“Ves, Marion, here I am!” exclaimed 
the young man, bending over her. 

At the sound of his voice the poor girl 
opened her eyes wide, and uttered a cry of 
relief, which soon lapsed into a fit of scream- 
ing hysterics, as she flung her arms round 
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his neck and clung to him convulsively. 
As soon as she had calmed down a little, 
young Mountfield, looking very white and 
scared, disengaged himself gently from 
her, and signed to me to follow him into 
the next room. 

When we were alone he faced me, half 
deprecatingly, half defiantly. 

“You are Mr. Perkins, of course,” he 
said, “and you have found out that I am 
married ?” 

“ Yes,” I replied, too overwhelmed with 
bewilderment to manifest my resentment. 
“ But what of that poor young fellow who 
is dead? Whois he?” 

“You—you don’t mean Gasquet?” 
he exclaimed, horror-stricken. 

“Someone resembling you in general 
appearance, and about your age.” 

““You don’t mean to say the poor fel- 
low is dead ?” gasped young Mountfield. 
“When did it happen ? Where? How?” 
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I explained briefly, and’ it then tran- 
the 


spired that deceased man was a 
friend of young Mountfield named Gas- 
quet, some years older than his apparent 
age, and evidently a dissipated character. 
Walter Mountfield, who was obviously 
shocked and greatly upset by Gasquet’s 
sad fate, could throw no light whatever 
upon the occurrence beyond the fact that 
‘the dead youth was accustomed to bouts 
of intemperance. 

“Why he was here the evening before 
last. He was a little excited, I remember, 
when he left, but not drunk,” concluded 
young Mounttield with concern. 

“How came my card in his posses- 
sion ?” I enquired. 

“1—I showed it to him ; he must have 
carried it away by accident,” replied 
Walter Mountfield, becoming suddenly 
confused. 

“ Whea were you married?” I asked 
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suddenly, as a strange suspicion flashed 
across me. 

“The day before yesterday,” said young 
Mountfield, sullenly. 

“ At what hour?” I demanded. 

“Between eleven and twelve o’clock. 
Oh, it is all right. Ill show you the 
certificate if you like,” said the young 
man, feeling in his pocket, and evidently 
not appreciating the drift of my ques- 
tion. ; 

“But at the hour you name Walter 
Mountfield was shut up in the examina- 
tion hall. I know it, because I called 
there, and left that card for him,” I said, 
looking him straight in the face. 

The young man’s eyes fell suddenly be- 
fore my gaze; he dropped half-fainting 
into the nearest chair; his hand shook 
and his forehead became moist with pers- 
piration. 

**T suppose this poor fellow, Gasquet, 
personated you at the examination?” I 
said sternly. 

“Hush! Mr. Perkins; for heaven’s 
sake keep my secret. It’s—it’s punish- 
able, you know,” replied the young man, 
in a hoarse whisper, as he passed his hand- 
kerchief across his dry lips. “I had no 
more chance of passing that exam. than a 
fly,” he added hurriedly. ‘Gasquet, who 
was a brilliant scholar, and a University 
man, offered to run the risk for twenty 
pounds. I wanted to get married, and 
—and—if it hadn’t been for that — 
if I’d come to you and managed as 
Gasquet advised—we might never have 
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been found out! I’ve been a fool—and 


worse. Ny 
* a * * » * 

When I returned to Acton, I found the 
police had partially forestalled my dis- 
covery, for they had learnt the dead man’s 
real name. But they suspected nothing 
when I told them how I had been misled 
as to his identity by my card being found 
in his possession; and the incident at- 
tracted so little attention that it was not 
referred to at the inquest, so that the dis- 
honourable plot concocted between poor 
Gasquet and young Mountfield was never 
publicly exposed. The jury returned a 
verdict of “ Death from misadventure,” 
for want of evidence; but whether the 
poor fellow was murdered and robhed, or 
merely robbed while he lay senseless, and 
whether the man Skates was guilty of 
either of these crimes, remains an open 
question to this day. Gasquet was last 
seen in a low part of Hammersmith on 
the night of his death, in a condition 
of helpless intoxication. He may have 
wandered aimlessly in this state across the 
fields to the spot where he was found, and 
the doctors could not positively assert that 
the injury to his head might not have been 
caused by a heavy fall. 

As for young Mountfield, for his 
mother’s sake I kept his secret, but, as 
he had married beneath him, he was 
shortly afterwards sent abroad. He died 
recently, having come to no good, and 
his poor mother and wife both predeceased 
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THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND THE DEVIL. 


BY J. F. 


Cr INCE women are so anxious 
to enter the learned profes- 
sions—-(and the most hard- 
working of those)—I am 

surprised that they should never have 

proposed taking Holy Orders. The 

Church seems a very suitable career for 

the learned woman. That the preach- 

ing woman is already with us I am well 
aware. She is the pillar and mainstay of 
the Salvation Army, and there are few of 
the minor sects of Christendom which do 
not, in an informal way, benefit by the 
pious exhortations of the sex. But mere 
preaching is not exactly what I have in 
my mind. I am thinking of female 
curates, female vicars, archdeaconesses. 
To the higher grades of Church dignities 
and emoluments I do not go, though if I 


were asked, Why not female bishops and 
archbishops? I should be puzzied to find 


a logical reply. It may be urged that 
there was no actual female disciple in the 
beginning, but, allowance being made for 
the circumstances of the time, Martha 
and Mary must be admitted to have ap- 
proached very closely to that condition. 
o,° 

Is the tone of the New Testament op- 
posed to women taking part in evangelical 
affairs? Perhaps so, but then we have 
departed so widely from the spirit of the 
gospel in many important particulars that. 
the question would seem to resolve itself 
into one of mere expediency. If such a 
fundamental axiom of Christianity as 
“Sell all that thou hast, and give to the 
poor” can be entirely set aside and ig- 
nored by the most respectable Christians, 
as we know it is, then assuredly there can 
be no great harm in considering whether, 
under modern conditions, the work of the 
ministry might not in a great measure be 
confided to female hands. The young 
lady curate would be an agreeable variant 
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upon the ordinary blue-stocking of Girton 
and Newnham, and at five-and-thirty or 
forty, having taken embonyvint and per- 
haps a husband, there would be no reason 
why she should not aspire to and fill a 
living. To the female mind the routine 
of parish work would be eminently con- 
genial ; and as for preaching, there is no 
doubt but that the lady graduate could 
acquit herself as satisfactorily as the 
ordinary clergyman, with whom preach- 
ing is notoriously a weak point. 
°° 

Of course one would expect some op- 
position to the idea on the part of the 
young ladies with whom the male curate 
is so popular. It is difficult to conceive 
of the female curate being welcomed in 
all female circles with the same effusion 
as her male colleague—for the most select 
sections of human nature are probably 
more under the influence of the sexual 
instinct than they imagine. I know of 
a suburban parish where a magnetic 
curate (this is not a third variety of the 
species, but only a curate gifted with 
special powers of attraction) has within 
the past few months fired the zeal of the 
female portion of his congregation in 
favour of all sorts of good works. The 
announcement of his presence at the 
humblest philanthropic meeting in the 
parish is a sure and certain draw with 
ladies of all ages. Among the elder 
spinsters there was a special flutter of 
interest a short time ago when it became 
known,. I know not how, that if this 
paragon married at all he would be sure 
to choose as his companion a lady of 
mature views. 

** 

Doubtless this case is typical of many, 
and though the lady curate would have 
precisely the same mission as the other, 
there might, no doubt, be a certain re- 
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tardation here and there in the work of 
the Church if my proposal were carried 
out. On the other hand, what my scheme 
of lady clerics lost on the one hand, 
it might gain on the other. Notoriously, 
the Church in all countries appeals less to 
men than to women. Can this be due 
in any degree, I wonder, to the pre- 
valence of a strictly male ministry? In 
so far as the Erdgeist may be at work in 
this matter (of course, unconsciously to 
the public) the change in the current of 
sympathy which would be induced by my 
plan could not fail to be salutary. An 
attractive lady curate might do wonders 
in the way of filling the pews on Sunday 
with young men. The stage appears to 
have benefited enormously in point of 
popularity by the introduction of actresses 
who date back little more than two hun- 
dred years, and, it is not unreasonable to 
assume that the Church, which is also a 
human institution, or, at least, an institu- 


tion appealing to human nature, might 
profitably act on the principle of employ- 


ing one sex to attract the other. At pre- 
sent the Church of England acts upon 
this principle only in a one-sided way. 
Yet there are two sexes, each the comple- 
ment of the other, and both with souls to 
be saved. I wonder what degree of suc- 
cess would have attended General Booth’s 
mission had he insisted upon enrolling 
men only in the Salvation Army. 
o° 

Indirectly the throwing open of the 
ministry would relieve the eye to a cer- 
tain extent of that depressing clerical garb 
which is so much in evidence, and which, 
as regards the lower ranks of the clergy, 
cannot be reckoned a thing of beauty. 
In all Christian countries the clerical garb 
is undisguisedly ugly. At first sight, it 
seems strange that, of all the professions, 
the clerical alone should be expected to 
wear a distinctive uniform. 

oS 

You may, indeed, if you have some 
experience of the world, tell an artist by 
his necktie and the cut of his hair, and 
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distinguish between a fashionable physi- 
cian and a financier. But in no class, 
outside the clerical, can there be said to 
be a compulsory garment of any kind, 
the greasy swallow-tail coat of the English 
waiter and the frock-coat of the shop- 
walker being only partial exceptions. Off 
duty, the waiter and the shopman can 
wear what they please, but the clergyman 
can only divest himself of his uniform 
when he goes to bed. I apprehend that 
the female incumbent would not tie her- 
self down to a solemn suit of black, and 
to that extent the too dreary aspect of 
English society would be sensibly bright- 
ened, though no doubt it would be well 
for her to wear something, if it were only 
a ribbon, a flower, or a flounce, to indi- 
cate her calling, considering how awkward 
it would be, say, for an irreverent City 
man to attempt a flirtation with an attrac- 
tive young person who might prove to be 
the curate of his own parish. At bottom, 
I apprehend, the “cloth” was originally 
a disciplinary garb intended to impose 
obligations upon its wearer, and to pre- 
vent his succumbing too readily to a 
passing temptation. In the early centu- 
ries of the Christian era, the priest was, 
for similar reasons, forbidden to walk out 
at night without a lighted candle. The 
progress of the science of illumination 
has long rendered that stipulation a dead 
letter, but the responsibilities of the cleri- 
cal garb continue to be felt. Naturally 
they would not in the same degree affect 
the lady cleric. 
*° 

Apart from the question of picturesque- 
ness, any reduction in the total quantity 
of “cloth” worn in a community, where 
every sort of opinion is found, would be 
welcome. Like the red tie of the Socialist, 
the black coat and the felt hat of the 
clergyman, in their various styles, are an 
assertion of a set of opinions, with which 
one may not be disposed to agree. Sup- 
posing you do not seek out the clergyman 
in his appropriate haunt you are still 
liable to meet him in a bus or a train, 
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where, by the very cut of his coat, he may 
obtrude a special theological view upon 
your notice. On the part of a Free- 
thinker or a Positivist such an obtrusion 
of opinion would be hotly resented. 
9 
To the adoption of a clerical career, 
then, by the young lady who is pining for 
a world to conquer I see no valid objec- 
tion, while, in some respects, it would 
be distinctly advantageous, both to the 
Church and to society. It would, among 
other effects, add a new zest to conven- 
tion, and by dint of the fresh interest 
aroused in Church affairs, stave off dises- 
tablishment for another century. 
** 
Here prejudice stands in our way, as 
it does in many matters. For example, 


while we are waiting for the introduction 
of the auto-motor car (which will have its 
own battle to fight) there is a magnificent 
opportunity of superseding horse-power 


by man-power for the purposes of street 
traction, and thus not only solving the 
problem of the unemployed, but render- 
ing the traffic of our great thoroughfares 
cleanly and noiseless. This is an idea 
which we are at liberty to borrow from 
the Japanese. But I have no doubt the 
agitators on Tower Hill, and their friends 
in Parliament, and the Press, would de- 
nounce as inhuman any proposal to em- 
ploy man-power in place of animal-power. 
The invention of ideas is against it. Yet 
essentially it can be no more degrading to 
employ human muscle and sinew for the 


dragging of a tramcar, an omnibus, or a: 


brewer’s dray, than in carrying out the 
thousand and one other objects in con- 
nection with which manual labour is 
already resorted to. With a little train- 
ing, four men, I imagine, would be able 
to do the work of one horse, and in 
reckoning the cost of the two systems we 
should bear in mind that with human 
labour we should save stabling and 
drivers’ wages. The leader of the human 
team, of course, would be his own driver. 
There might be some difficulty in getting 
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a fair amount of work out of all the 
members of the human team—that is 
where the man would show himself in- 
ferior to the horse. I don’t suggest the 
whip as a remedy. Perhaps the ordinary 
incentives to industry would suffice. 

** 

On economical grounds, it would be 
extremely interesting to make this ex- 
periment. If the ordinary haulage of the 
Streets were considered inhuman at first 
—though it is only a question of senti- 
ment—what would be said to the appear- 
ance in the Park of a smart Victoria 
drawn by four men in livery! The idea 
strikes me as quite practicable. Manned 
with its fleet-footed runners, the new 
equipage would be merely a sort of ex- 
press bath-chair, doing its eight miles an 
hour instead of two. There could be 
nothing alarming in that. Besides it 
would be in some sort a reversion to the 
ideas of our forefathers with whom the 
sedan-chair stood high in favour. But the 
proposed system of man traction would 
stand or fall by its applicability to ordinary 
traffic. Imagine how lightly a team of 
sailors, sixteen or so, would walk off with 
a heavy railway-van, and with how little 
fuss they would get it to its destination ! 
The ordinary street loafer placed in the 
shafts of a vehicle would not at first I 
dare say render a particularly goodaccount 
of himself, but men would get trained 
to this work as any other ; and in many 
respects the advantage of the proposed 
new system would be considerable. Sea- 
timent apart, there is nothing more dero- 
gatory to the human being in assisting to 
pull a cart, than in pushing a wheel-bar- 
row, or carrying a parcel, 

+9 

The new miracle woman who has been 
serving as intermediary between her 
friends in the Rue Paradis, Paris, and 
the Archangel Gabriel, is an old friend 
in disguise— older than the vulgar 
spiritualistic medium who charges so 
much per séance. Mdlle. Conédon, 
although besieged with pious visitors, 
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asks nothing for her services. She holds 
conversations with her celestial friend in 
all good faith, reporting his opinion as to 
the most trivial affairs of her consultants. 
Stocks and shares, the weather, the pro- 
spects of trade—nothing comes amiss 
to the Archangel Gabriel, though it does 
not appear that his opinion has enabled 
anyone, so far, to rule the market. The 
case is one of dual personality—a nerve 
malady which has long been known to 
medical science, and. which has of late 
years been studied pretty closely in 
hypnotism. If it had always been under- 
stood that persons of a certain ecstatic 
temperament could receive messages from 
on high, and even hold personal communi- 
cation with spiritual beings, without any 
conscious fraud, it is doubtful, how much 
would have come down to us of the re- 
ligions that have so largely moulded 
human society. Now that the old beliefs 
are wearing out, and that ecstatic persons 
like Mdlle. Conédon are treated as in- 
valids, it is perplexing to know where 
the religions of the future are to come 
from. 
* % 
€ 

No religion (save one, which I will 
leave the reader to specify, and I don't 
mind if it is his own) has exercised a 
more powerful sway in the world than 
Mahommedanism. It is, at the present 
moment, the religion of a hundred 
millions of men or more. Yet it is as 
certain as anything can be in science that 
Mahommedanism had the same origin as 
the hallucinations of Mdlle. Conédon. 
Curiously enough it was the Archangel 
Gabriel who was the subject of Mahom- 
med’s visions too. Previous to that he 
was troubled with manifestations of an 
indecisive character. He thought he was 
possessed by a djin, or evil spirit, and 
more than once he attempted suicide. 
“T hear a sound, I see a light,” he said 
to his wife, Kadyjah. Subsequently the 
Archangel Gabriel—for Mahommed was 
penetrated with the ideas of Judaism and 
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Christianity —appeared to the Arab shep- 
herd, and it was then he was emboldened 
to declare his prophetic mission. It is 
curious to think that a modern Grain 
specialist, say, of Mecca, called in to 
treat Mahommed’s case, would have 
nipped in the bud one of the greatest 
religious systems in the world. 
* * 

Sincerity is an indispensable attribute 
of every founder of a religion, and so is 
sanity—that is to say sanity in all the 
ordinary relations of life. If, under these 
conditions, the patient is the recipient of 
spiritual revelations, his mission is always 
authentic enough to attract adherents. 
Nothing beyond this somewhat rare com- 
bination of phenomena was required, in 
the Dark Ages, for the launching of a new 
faith. Very little more is needed now, as 
is shown by the experience of this young 
French hallucinée, whose humble abode 
has been besieged by the masses like a 
veritable shrine. Perhaps the one condi- 
tion lacking in such modern examples is 
mystery. Too much is known about 
Mdlle. Conédon, as too much was known 
about Madame Blavatsky, Joseph Smith 
the Mormon, and Mrs. Girling the Shaker. 
Enough is known about Mahommed him- 
self to enable a pathologist to classify his 
case. But the earlier prophets enjoy a 
congenial obscurity. 

** 

The dual personality of Mdlle. Conédon 
appears to be complete. In her normal 
state she is a young girl of average intelli- 
gence, gentle, frank, honest. The ecstatic 
state into which she sinks quickens 
her intelligence so far as the association 
of ideas and the general lucidity of her 
mind are concerned, and with that there 
comes a change of temperament so that 
she is, in turn, two distinct persons. The 
case thus throws an interesting light upon 
questions of character, consciousness, and 
soul. When all these are solved a good 
many of our social beliefs will have to be 
thrown into the melting-pot. 
















a pea) HE blame for having built the 
Dt : 

Y Ee, Lower must rest upon Julius 
BY S Cesar, or William the Con- 
QS queror — it does not much 
matter which. One is apt to confuse 
these two parties. Both of them appear 
to have been foreigners, bearing at least 
a doubtful reputation, who made armed 
incursions into this country in time of 
peace, without even the excuse that they 
came to secure legitimate political re- 
forms. Nowadays, such persons would 
be promptly apprehended, but in those 
times they seem to have been allowed 
to go about conquering just as they 
liked. 

But the law is so defective. Even at 
this hour, conquering is not an indictable 
offence. If you steal the most trifling thing 
you are pounced on directly, but if you 
only conquer they can’t touch you. 

This Tower is the only fortification 
which London has to protect it against 
the alien immigrant. In view of this 
fact, it is unpleasant to have to report 
that the Tower is not a good fortification. 
There are grave defects in the Tower, 
which call for the earnest attention of 
the supine authorities of the War Office. 

I am well aware that this statement 
will be denounced as unpatriotic. I shall 
be told that I am a Little Englander. 
But the time for secrecy and reserve in 
this matter has gone by, and it is neces- 
sary to speak plainly before it is too late. 
The inhabitants of London are being 
deceived. They are «being lulled into 
false security. It is right that someone 
should warn them. ‘This Tower is no 
such protection as they fondly imagine. 
It is not an effective stronghold atall. It 
is stronger than the Crystal Palace, but it 
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is not so strong as the Safe Deposit Com- 
pany’s vaults, 

The War Office people have gone on 
blindly relying on their Tower for the last 
thousand years. But they are in a fool’s 
paradise. The man who built this place 
was no doubt a competent architect for 
those days. The Tower is well enough 
to resist arrows—and peas. But modern 
warships do not discharge arrows. When 
the united navies of Europe and America 
sail up the Thames to bombard the 
capital, they will not carry pop-guns. 
What London needs is a Tower that will 
march with the times. 

It is well to be quite outspoken. The 
fact is that everything about this ‘Tower is 
antiquated and out of date. The armoury 
is full of obsolete weapons. Why, there 
are actually maces and battle-axes in this 
armoury, things that have not been used 
since the Crusades! One Maxim gun 
would be more real use than all the 
rubbish with which this place is littered. 

It is impossible for us to command the 
respect of other nations by such means as 
these. I should not mention these facis 
if they were not already too well known to 
the enemies of our country. There is too 
much reason to believe that plans of the 
Tower have been secretly supplied to the 
intelligence bureaus of the principal 
foreign Powers, and that the great strate- 
gists of Germany have already devised 
plans for its successful siege. 

The suits of armour which are so fondly 
hoarded up by the infatuated authorities 
of the.Tower show them in a still more 
pitiable light. In their blind clinging to 
the past, they evidently judge of all 
artillery by their own. It would not take 
very good armour to resist any weapon 
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IF IT WERE IN THE HANDS OF BUFFALO BILL. 


they could bring tobear. A ready-made, 
machine-sewn suit of armour would keep 
out their clumsy lances ; and they have 
not a blunderbuss or a culverin in the 
place that would not burst with the 
smallest charge of real powder. 

Are these people really sincere? Do 
they honestly believe that it is safe and 
wise to run a fortress in these days on the 
same lines as in the Dark Ages? Do they 
think that their fancy dress costumes, and 
Drury Lane weapons are really enough to 
protect this metropolis? Or do they in 
their simplicity rely on the beautiful but 
impractical sentiment, 

** Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just ? 


Cnaer ; 
I HB] 


The Tower is not only a fortress, but 
a residence. Informer days it was quite 
a celebrated resort. The kings of those 
times used to invite their friends and 
relatives there, and press them to stay. 
Many of these persons lived in. the place 
for years. Others died quite shortly after 
their arrival. 

The Tower is said to be unhealthy. 
Some of the visitors to it have died too 
abruptly for the matter not to have ex- 
cited remark. There must have been 
something wrong with the drains. 

In the case of Richard ITI.’s nephews— 
two nice little boys—it is well known that 
the doctor in attendance refused to sign 
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a certificate. The authorities in conse- 
quence would not allow them to be in- 
terred in the public burial-ground, and 
their sorrowing uncle had to dispose of 
them under the stairs—where the firewood 
is kept in most modern households. 

Memories like this have cast a gloom 
over’the ‘lower, so much so that various 
eminent personages have been reluctant 
to take up their abode in it. There can 
be no doubt that life in the Tower is dull. 
‘This is proved by the conduct of former 
residents who have disfigured the walls 
with carvings of their initials and similar 
pieces of vandalism. 

Apologists of the Tower say that 
Anne Boleyn was beheaded there. Buta 
thing like that is not enough to make a 
place a real home. You cannot break- 
fast, and dine, and sup on the beheading 
of Anne Boleyn. 

But that is just like the fogeys who look 
after this Tower. If it were in the hands 
of Buffalo Bill, or any really enterprising 
impresario, there would be beheadings still 
going on, two beheadings a day, at three 


and eight. But the ‘Tower people cannot 


rise to this. ‘They burst out in their one 
grand effect over Anne Boleyn, and then 
went to sleep for a few centuries. 

And then they complain that the 
Aquarium has taken away their trade. Let 
them contrast their own methods with 
those of the Aquarium. Where are their 
lady bicyclists? “They did try to lure 
away the Aquarium diver, and tempt him 
to jump off their Bridge instead, and what 
was the result? The poor man met his 
death—like Anne Boleyn and all their 
other artists. 

The only attraction they have besides 
is a dark and dingy hole which they call 
the Jewel Room. But the jewels there 
are too expensive. A million sterling for 
one crown is extortionate ; if I were to buy 
many articles like that I should become a 
poor man. 

The fact that the K6h-i-noor is repre- 
sented merely by a glass model throws a 
painful light upon the secret troubles and 
privations which may harass even the 
Throne. It is a national disgrace that 
this jewel is not redeemed out of the 
public purse. 
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LETTERS TO CLORINDA.* 


IY Dear CLorinpA,—There 
is much talk over here at 
present of a horseless future. 
Our carriages, our coaches, 
our waggons, and our carts 

are to give place everywhere to “ motor- 


cars.” We shall steer, not drive; and 
our coachman will be an _ engincer. 
Thirty and even fifty miles an hour is 
suggested as our speed, and I am 
wondering what England will look like 
half a century hence. The pleasant turn- 
pike road, with its milestones and its 
inns, its curves and gradients, will become 
a mere cart-track for the local farmer. 
Built up permanent ways, straight as an 
arrow, level as a billiard table, will run 
from town to town. They will be 
bordered on each side by huge advertise- 
ment placards of Sunlight Soap~ and 
Beecham’s Pills. No half-way house will 
be needed, the towns will be too near, 
but every twenty miles or so we shall 
possibly find a water-tank or an oil-stove 
attached to a repairing forge. The 
smaller market towns and villages will 
dwindle and disappear. With a_ two- 
penny omnibus running between Bath and 
Bristcl ; and Manchester brought within 
three-quarters of an hour of Liverpool by 
road, they will be needless. 

Guildford will become absorbed into 
South Kensington. Oxford and back will 
be our favourite drive on a Sunday morn- 
ing. Cambridge and Colchester will be 
reckoned as in the East End, and the 
Isle of Wight in the South-west and 
Cromer on the North-east will be our 
outlying suburbs. Our City clerks will 
live at Margate, and will come to town 
each morning by the early tram. 

This may not happen in our time, but 
it will come to pass, and it does not re- 
quire much strength of the imagination to 
picture further development in the same 
direction. For the last century, the 


energies of the engineering world have 
been devoted to the decreasing of dis- 
tance. In the eighteenth century a 
journey through Europe was the event 
of a man’s life; fifty years ago Switzer- 
land meant a week’s travel. To-day one 
can breakfast in England and sup in 
Italy. Fifty miles is now a bicycle spin 
before breakfast. While our humdrum 
mechanics are thinking of railway-tracks 
on which locomotives may run with safety 
one hundred and fifty miles an hour, our 
more daring thinkers are perfecting in 
silence their aérial ships. The announce- 
ment of Saturday to Monday trips between 
London and New York will, before long, 
be removed from the literary columns of 
the comic papers to take its place in the 
advertisement pages of our daily journals. 
Our cheap excursionists have grown 
tired of Switzerland and Norway, and 
the globe-trotter wearies of China and 
Japan. We are using up our little world 
quickly, and our grandchildren will find 
it stale. 

I fear they will also find it vulgar and 
unlovely. ‘The lift is already being pre- 
pared for Mont Blanc ; soon every moun- 
tain peak throughout the world will be 
crowned with its staring hotel; every 
waterfall illuminated by coloured lights. 
In our desire to reach the picturesque 
we make the road by which we travel 
hideous. In the days when the. stage- 
coach bowled along the village-dotted 
turnpike, there was little need for the 
lover of solitude and beauty to travel far 
from his own home. But in our desire 
to escape from bricks and mortar we have 
covered Europe with a network of black 
rails, and “‘ Roshervilled ” the gardens of 
Nature. Niagara is little else than a 
watery Hampstead Heath on a Bank 
Holiday. Even little Snowdon has its 
ugly railway (though one hopes that the 
venture may prove unsuccessful), and the 
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Swiss glaciers are lighted by electricity. 
It is a curious reflection that humanity's 
growing appreciation of the beautiful 
should bring about the annihilation of 
the picturesque. I passed through Pang- 
bourne-on-the-Thames the other day. 
Forgive me for reminding you of time, 
but you and I knew it when it was a 
sweet, tiny village bordering a dangerous 
weir and a tumbledown lock. The jerry- 
builder is rampant. His roads are staked 
out through the once pleasant fields and 
woods. Goring and Pangbourne are 
growing now into hideous straggling 
towns. They have their “River Street ” 
of ugly houses, their “‘ Thames Street” of 
cheap villas. So it is from Kingston to 
Oxford. Hampton is simply a waterside 
Brixton ; galvanized iron bungalows line 
the towpath at Maidenhead. ‘The creeper- 
covered inns have made room for gaudy, 
pretentious hotels. Where the landlord’s 


rosy-cheeked daughter served and chatted 


with one, there stalks the German waiter 
in greasy black coat and stained white 
shirt. What has brought about this 
hideous change? What has vulgarized 
the river and taken from it all its charm? 
Simply. the fact that the Londoner has 
awakened to its beauty. Twenty years 
ago he hardly knew of its existence, and 
would not have taken an hour’s journey 
to look at it. It was the property of the 
few who reached it by toilsome routes, 
who explored it under difficulties, who 
paid for their enjoyment of it with labour, 
and with loss of comfort. Now, the 


special express takes me to whatever 


point I may desire, the cab bears me to 
the landing-stage, where a cushioned boat 
awaits me; and in the evening the ¢ad/e 
@héite is spread for me. And I would 
just as soon spend a day on the orna- 
mental waters of the Regent’s Park. This 
is the law of life: that everything has its 
price. 

Nature has her coinage, and demands 
payment in her own currency. At Nature’s 
shop it is you yourself who have to pay. 
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Your unearned increment, your inheri‘ed 
fortune, your luck, are not legal tenders 
across her counter. 

You want a good appetite so that you 
can enjoy your dinner. Nature is quite 
willing to supply you. “ Certainly, sir,” 
she replies, ‘‘I can do you a very excellent 
article indeed. I have here a real genuine 
hunger and thirst that will make your meal 
a delight to you. You shall eat heartily 
and with zest, and you shall rise from the 
table refreshed, invigorated, and cheer- 
ful.” 

‘* Just the very thing I want,” exclaims 
the gourmet, delightedly. 

“The price,” continues Mrs. Nature, 
“is one long day’s hard work —work both 
of brain and. body,” 

The customer’s face falls; he handles 
nervously his heavy purse. 

“Cannot I pay for it in money?” he 
asks, “I don’t like work, but Iam arich 
man, I can afford to keep French cooks, 
to purchase old wines.” 

Nature shakes her head. 

“T cannot take your cheques, tissue 
and nerve are my charges. For these I 
can give you an appetite that will make a 
rump steak and a tankard of ale more de- 
licious to you than any dinner that the 
greatest chef in Europe could put before 
you. Ican even promise you that a hunk 
of bread and cheese shall be a banquet to 
you ; but you must pay my price in my 
money, I do not deal in yours.” 

And next the Dilettante comes to her, 
demandinga taste for art and literature, and 
this also Nature is quite prepared tosupply. 

“*T can give you true delight in all these 
things,” she answers. “ Music shall be as 
wings to you, lifting you above the turmoil 
of the world. Through Art you shall 
catch a glimpse of God’s meaning. Along 
the pleasant paths of Literature you shall 
walk as beside still waters.” 

*“‘ And your charge ?” cries the delighted 
customer. 

‘These things are somewhat expensive,” 
replies Nature. ‘I want many years of 
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thought and study. I want from you plain 
living and higb thinking. You must dis- 
miss from your mind all care for money- 
making. You must cultivate your inner 
self at the cost of your appetites.” 

“But you mistake, my dear lady,” re- 
plies the Dilettante ; “ I have many friends 
possessed of taste, and they are men who 
do not pay this price for it. Their houses 
are full of beautiful pictures, they rave 
about nocturnes and symphonies that are 
to me unintelligible, their criticism of 
poetry is quite remarkable. Yet they are 
men of luxury and wealth and fashion. 
Their thinking may be high—it certainly 
is most peculiar, but their living most de- 
cidedly is not plain. They trouble much 


concerning the making of money, and 
Society is their heaven. 
one of these?” 
Nature’s usually calm face flushes for a 
moment with unaccustomed anger. 
“I do not deal in the tricks of apes,’ 


Cannot I be as 


> 


she answers coldly ; “ the culture of these 
friends of yours is a mere pose, a fashion 
of the hour, their talk mere parrot-chatter. 
Yes, you can purchase such culture as 
this, and pretty cheaply, but a passion for 
skittles would be of more service to you, 
and bring you more genuine and whole- 
some enjoyment. My goods are of a 
different class, I fear we waste each other’s 
time.” 

And next there comes the shy boy, ask- 
ing with a blush for love, and Nature’s 
motherly old heart goes out to him, for it 
is an article she loves to sell, and she 
loves those who come to purchase it of 
her. So she leans across the counter, 
smiling, and tells him that she has the 
very thing he wants, and he, trembling 
with excitement, likewise asks the price. 

“Tt costs a good deal,” explains Nature, 
but in no discouraging tone; “it is the 
most expensive thing in all my shop.” 

“T am rich,” replies the lad. “My 
father worked hard and saved, and he 
has left me all his wealth. I have stocks 
and shares, and lands and factories ; and 
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will pay any price in reason for this 
thing.” 

But Nature, looking graver, lays her 
hand upon his arm. 

“Put by your purse, boy,” she says, 
“ my price is not a price in reason, nor is 
this the metal that Ideal in. There are 
many shops in crooked streets where they 
keep the thing that you are asking for, and 
where your bank-notes will be taken in ex- 
change. But, if you will take an old 
woman’s advice, you will not go to them. 
The thing they will sell you will bring 
sorrow and do evil to you. It is cheap 
enough, but, like all cheap things, it is not 
worth the buying. No man purchases it, 
only fools.” 

“ And what is the cost of the thing you 
sell, then ?” asks the lad. 

** Patience, self-sacrifice, tenderness,” 
answers the old dame; “the love of all 
things that are good and pure, and the 
hate of all things that are evil—courage, 
staunchness, self-respect when dealing 
with the strong; self-forgetfulness when 
dealing with the weak; sympathy and 
chivalry, these things purchase love. 
Put your purse away, lad, it will serve 
you in other ways; but it will not buy for 
you the goods upon my shelves.” 

“Then am I no better off than a poor 
man ?” argues the lad. 

“I know not wealth or poverty as you 
understand it,” replies Nature. “ Here, I 
exchange realities only for realities. You 
ask for my treasures, I ask for your brain 
and heart in exchange—yours, boy, not 
your father’s, not another's.” * 

“And this price,” he argues, ‘‘how shall 
I obtain it ?” 

“Go about into the world,” answers the 
great lady. “ Labour, suffer, and wait. 
Come back to me when you have earned 
this money, and according to how much 
you bring me so we will do business.” 

I remember talking to a millionaire 
once, and his complaint was that he 
himself gained no advantage from his 
money. 
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“These cigars we are smoking,” he 
grumbled, as we sat after dinner in his 
magnificently furnished smoking den, 
“they cost me five shillings apiece, 
taking them by the thousand.” 

“TI can quite believe it,” I answered, 
“they are worth it.” 

“Yes, to you,” he replied, almost 
savagely. ‘What do you usually pay for 
your cigars?” 

(We were talking in that half jocular, 
half serious vein that excuses person- 
alities.) 

“Threepence,” I answered. 
work out at about twopence 
farthings taken by the box.” 

“Just so,” he growled. “And your 
twopenny three-farthing cigar gives you 
precisely the same amount of satisfaction 
as this five-shilling cigar gives to me. 
That means four and ninepence farthing 
wasted every time I smoke. I pay my 
cook two hundred a year. I don’t enjoy 


“ They 
three- 


my dinner as much as when it used to 


cost me four shillings, including a quarter 
flask of Chianti. What’s the difference 
personally to me whether I drive up to 
my Office in a carriage and pair or go on a 
twopenny bus? I often do go on the bus, 
it saves me trouble. It is absurd, wasting 
time, looking for your coachman, when 
the conductor of an omnibus that passes 
your own door is hailing you two 
yards off. When I used to walk to the 
office every morning I was healthier. It 
irritates me sometimes to think how hard 
I worked for no earthly benefit to myself. 
My money pleases a lot of people I don’t 
care two straws about, and who don’t care 
two straws about me. If I could eat a 
hundred pound dinner myself every night, 
and enjoy it four hundred times as much 
as I used to enjoy a five shilling dinner, 
there would be some sense in it. As it 
is, the whole thing is a silly game—a 
damned silly game.” 

There is but little that is topical to talk 
about. By the time this reaches you we 
shall be discussing pictures, and exhibi- 
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tions, and operas ; but, just now, we and 
the world are a bit dull. It looks as 
though the theatres were \going to be 
divided between religious drama and 
musical farce. Of the two I find the re- 
ligious drama the more exhilarating. I 
have sat out five musical farces during the 
past fortnight: which will account to you 
for many things, this letter included. This 
quaint entertainment had not taken hold 
of London before you left ; let me sketch 
one for your guidance. 

Curtain rises and discovers chorus, six- 
teen ladies and sixteen gentlemen,arranged 
in neat couples, and all smiling. The 
sixteen gentlemen pat themselves a little 
below the chest and sing violently, and 
occasionally in tune. The sixteen ladies 
are chiefly concerned.in seeking their 
male friends among the audience. At 
end of each verse chorus shuffle their feet 
and look arch. They file off in couples, 
expressing mutual satisfaction with one 
another. 

Short “opening scene” between four 
chorus girls who don’t know how to speak, 
and the third low comedian who has 
nothing to say. 

Enter two minor characters. They ex- 
plain the plot of the play, with which they 
are not concerned, and go off. 

Enter popular arfiste. She is, generally 
speaking, a lady who has no voice, but 
who knows how to use it. She confides 
to the conductor, as representing the 
audience, that she is in love with the lead- 
ing low comedian. She then says she 
will sing a song, and does so, the first 
three verses being devoted to a résumé of 
her early life, and the fourth to a criticism 
of the German Emperor. She signifies 
her emotions by a step-danceé, and goes 
off. 

Re-enter the two minor characters. 
They have found a gendarme. They ex- 
plain to him the plot, with which he has 
nothing todo. He says he understands 
it, but evidently doesn’t. Minor char- 
acters and gendarme sing a trio, dealing 
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with the conduct of the German Emperor, 
and dance off. 

Enter all the other small people in the 
east. They tell each other that the lead- 
ing low comedian is coming. Everybody 
shouts. 

Enter leading low comedian. 
body shouts. 

L. L. C. sings a song, the first three 
verses being devoted to explaining who he 
is, the fourth being a criticism of the con- 
duct of the German Emperor. Great 
enthusiasm and encore. L. L. C. returns, 
and sings another verse dealing with the 
conduct of Dr. Playfair. 

Re-enter two minor characters. They 
explain the plotto L.L.C. The L. L. C., 
in a gag scene, “spoofs” them. They 
go off. 

Enter second low comedian. The L 
L. C., in a gag scene, “spoofs” second 
low comedian. L. L. C. and second low 


Every- 


comedian sing a duet dealing with the 


conduct of the German Emperor. Second 
low comedian goes off. 

Enter popular artiste. L. L. C., in a 
gag scéne, “spoofs” popular artiste. 
L.. L. C. and popular artiste sing a duet, 
containing no references to the German 
Emperor. Excitement amongst audience 
and indignant encore. L. C. C. returns 
and sings verse, criticising conduct of 
German Emperor. 

Enter third low comedian. L. L. C., 
in a gag scene, “spoofs” third low come- 
dian. L. L. C. and third low comedian 
burlesque something. Everybody says 
its very clever, but no one is quite sure 
what is being burlesqued. Exit third low 
comedian. 

L. L. C., in a gag scene, all to himself, 
“ spoofs” the scenery, imitates Irving, bur- 
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lesques Beerbohm Tree, makes a mock 
election address, sings a comic song, 
dances a hornpipe, and goes off to change 
his clothes, having occupied the stage 
forty-five minutes, and “spoofed” himself 
hoarse. 

(In case you may be unfamiliar with the 
word “spoof” I have been at some pains 
to learn its theatrical significance. Tce 
“spoof” anyone, means to gabble gib- 
berish at him for five minutes and then to 
hustle him off the stage.) 

To fill up until the L. L. C. has changed 
his clothes, enter Lovers. They tell each 
other the plot. It is evident that they 
have got it all wrong, and don’t under- 
stand it. Male lover says he loves female 
lover, and sings a song about it. , 

Enter more chorus girls, who cannot 
speak. They get in each other's way, 
and talk. Second low comedian enters, 
and drives them off. They come on again 
at back. 

Enter everybody. They tell each other 
that they cannot find the leading low 
comedian. No one has seen him for 
nearly a minute. 

L. L. C. comes on and says he’s some- 
body else. 

Everybody cheers, and curtain. 

That is the end of the first act, and the 
end of the play. The second act is a go- 
as-you-please arrangement. Everybody 
pretends to be somebody else, and 
“spoofs” everybody else. In the begin- 
ning there may have been a “ book”; but 
the author has probably saved his last 
shred of sanity by flying from the theatre 
before the first act was out of rehearsal. 


Ever sincerely yours, 
JEROME K. JEROME. 


























WHAT IS A WOMAN LIKE? 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. R. MILLAR. 






















WOMAN is like to—but stay— 

What a woman is like, who can say? 
There is no living with or without one— 

Love bites like a fly, 

Now an ear, now an eye, 
Buzz, buzz, always buzzing about one, 

When she’s tender and kind 

She is like, to my mind, 

(And Fanny was so, I remember,) 

She’s like to—O dear! 

She’s as good, very near, 





As a ripe melting peach in September, 
If she laugh, and she chat, 
Play; joke, and all that, 
And with smiles and good-humour she meet me, 
She’s like a rich dish, 
Of venison or fish, 
That cries from the table, Come eat me | 
But she'll plague you and vex you, 
Distract and perplex you ; 














False-hearted and ranging, 
Unsettled and changing, 
What then do you think she is like? 
Like a sand? like a rock? 
Like a wheel? like a clock? 
Ay, a clock that is always on strike. 
Her head’s like the island folks tell on, 
Which nothing but monkeys can dwell on; 
Her heart’s like a lemon—so nice 


She carves for each lover a slice ; 
In truth she’s to me, 
Like the wind, like the sea, 
Whose raging will hearken to no man ; 
Like a mill, like a pill, 
Like a flail, like a whale, 
Like an ass, like a glass, 


Whose image is constant: to no man; 
Like a shower, like a flower, 
Like a fly, like a pie, 
Like a pea, like a flea, 
Like a thief, like—in brief, 
She’s like nothing on earth—but a woman! 


UNKNOWN. 
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THE WEDDING EVE. 


BY MORLEY ROBERTS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HAL HURST, 


“ SHALL be only gone two 

4 months, dear,and then——” 

‘ She lowered her eyes so 

that he could not see her 

face. But he kissed the back of her neck 
which was tinted just then with rose. 

* And two months is sixty days—Ethel, 
how many hours ?” 

“Dear, the hours will be long. You 
will write often ?” 

“* Always, dear.” 

“And you won't be able to get my letters 
travelling. so fast and going to so many 
places. I wish there was no such thing 
as business.” 

“You can write every day, and I will 
read them all when I come back. You 
can give me one every morning of our 
honeymoon. But I shan’t read them. I 
shall only kiss you. Dear, it grows late, 
it must be good-bye.” 

She rose from her chair and laid her 
head on his shoulder. 

““Teddie, dear, you won’t see any 
beautiful Spanish or Italian woman you 
will like better ? ” 

* Dear child, I haven’t seen any woman 
at all since I loved you. Good-bye. 
Good-bye.” 

And Teddie Lane broke away, and went 
out half blind. In an hour he was in the 
night mail for Paris. He buried himself 
in his corner, and wrapped himself in his 
rug, and thought of Ethel until the dawn. 
It was only two months, and he loved her 
greatly; and she loved him. And she 
had blood in her veins. He knew that. 





God bless her warm heart, ar.d might he 
deserve her. 
* +. & ° * 
He transacted some business at Paris 
and then went to Marseilles. 
Ethel wrote to him, and missed him 


’ a continental express to Paris. 


every time. Only once he got a letter at 
Naples dated a fortnigpt after his depar- 
ture. Then he went into Greece, and de- 
pending on telegrams for his instructions 
he had such a time that he never even 
looked for a letter, knowing she could not 
tell where he was. His route lay from 
Greece to Malta and Tripoli, Tangiers, 
and home through Spain. He knew ashe 
entered France again that he had done 
good work and justified the opinion that 
those who were his employers, and would 
be his partners, had always held of him. 

From Madrid, being then two days un- 
der two months from home, he took a 
through ticket to London and crawled in 
That 
seemed so near London, that his heart beat 
and passion flushed up in him eagerly 
He was strong, and brave, and happy. It 
was blowing worse than a gale at Calais, 
and the boat was delayed. He swore and 
fumed, and fretted, and wished he could 
swim the most accursed silver streak. 
He would have voted for a Channel 
Tunnel against his most patriotic convic- 
tions. But at last, at last, he reached 
London. It was ten in the morning when 
he arrived at Victoria, and the skies out- 
side made him wonder how people could 
live there. Only Ethel could reconcile 
him to the reeky abominations of a com- 
monly good day after the sunshine of the 
Peninsula and the Continent. But after 
all, what did it matter? For this day was 
his wedding eve; he should sing instead 
of being depressed. 

So his cab rattled towards Kensington. 
Go to the office at once? No, not for his 
perpetual choice of climates. He had 
heard nothing from England for a whole 
month. Even his firm had not known 
his address during the last three weeks. 























“} HAVEN'T SEEN ANY WOMAN AT ALL SINCE 1 LOVED you.” 

















ETUEL WROTE TO IIIM, AND MISSED EVEKY TIME. 


He would go to Addison Gardens first, or 
die upon the way. 

It was curious, he said, how slow London 
cabs were. Yet his horse passed many 
others. He had a great hatred of whip- 
ping the poor animals, but he never lifted 
the trap to remonstrate with this driver. 
He hed a notion that driving was a waste 
of time. He could have walked as fast. 

As he got away irom Victoria and into 
the Hammersmith Road the day cleared 
a little and the sun shone, dropping 
splashes of gold upon the wet and muddy 
way. The people seemed more cheerful : 
his own spirits rose again. Everything 
was beautiful, the whole world was glad, 
and he went round into Addison Road. 

» Suddenly, without any reason save that 
his heart was beating so that he could hear 
it above the rattle of the cab, he changed 
his directions and ordered the man to 


drive to his own rooms near Addison 
Road Station. He would walk the rest 
of the way. He was too agitated to meet 
Ethel. The half-mile walk would do him 
good. 

So at half-past ten he got into her 
street. At the end of it he saw a line of 
carriages heading the other way. At first 
he thought it was a wedding but then he 
noticed that in front of the procession was 
a more melancholy vehicle. 

Some poor chap was dead, said the 
lover. Or some woman. And here he 
was, full of health, and strength, and hope. 
He was very sorry for anyone who was 
dead and unable to love or be loved, past 
the joy of life, even past the struggle by 
which comes victory, and so he walked 
slower and slower yet. 

The funeral procession hegan to move 
off before he came within fifty yards. 











THE WEDDING EVE. 


When he saw it move, another thought 
came to him. Whose house was it? It 
must, yes it must, be one of three. And 
one of the three belonged to Ethel’s 
father. To-morrow it would cease to 
be Ethel’s. He quickene 1 his pace for a 
moment, and then suddenly stopped. 
He turned very pale. It would cease to 
be Ethel’s home to-morrow. He repeated 
that twice. For he knew now which 
house it was. The last carriage was just 
ahead of that one house. The door was 
open and inside were the servants dressed 
in black. He stopped again and caught 
hold of the railings. 

But surely, he said, he was a fool. 
There was Ethel’s father, and her mother, 
and her brothers, and her younger sisters 
to die. So he plucked up heart, and ran 
into the house door. One of the girls 
there knew him, and screamed, 
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“Good God! Mr. Lane!” she said 
and the others fell back. 

“Who's dead?” asked Ted, with dry 
lips and an ashy face. And they did not 
answer. He prayed it might be all the 
world but one. 

“Who's dead, damn you?” said he, 
and caught the servant by the wrist. 

And he knew before she answered. 

“Oh sir, sir, it’s poor Miss Ethel.” 

And he ran out into the road after the 
funeral procession. 

He came up ahead of the hearse and 
dropped in the muddy road _insensible. 
They took him back into the house, 
which had ceased to be his love’s home five 
bitter days before this home-coming. 

And all that he had of her was a pile 
of letters. The last was only two words. 
** Good-bye, my dear, my dear.” It was 
scrawled an hour before she died. 


















































ALONIDES.” 


1 A. $. Good 
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“BLIND MAZONIDES.” 


BY CHARLES KENNETT BURROW, 


IRST vagabond of verse, divine, austere, 
Whose perfect numbers moved in golden state, 
Thine was an age of universal ear, 
When men with song might parley in the gate, 
And there were gods to hear! 


Thine was an age when song was born equipped 
To travel, manlike, in the ways of men,— 

A gracious presence, strong and eager-lipped : 
But now we dally with a nerveless pen 

In dregs of passion dipped. 


The times have changed ; yet still above the noise 
Some music sounds from quieter fields of air ; 
For, while the world is full of girls and boys, 
We sing of lesser Helens, yet how fair, 
And fall of smaller Troys ! 


Ah! still Calypso pleads and Circe clings, 
And other Heroes fare on other seas ; 

And still the foam about Thrinacia sings, 
And stiil in Lotus-land sleep-blossomed leas 

Dream of perennial springs ! 


First vagabond of verse, divine, austere, 

, Whose sunward eyes, light-blinded, felt the sun, 
Down the din ages, resonant and clear, 

Thy song comes floating, song sublimely spun 
Of all true things, save fear ! 
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By Chas. Pears. 
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Miss De Fat (to Younger Sister). —‘“‘ I think I have made an impression over there.” 
Younger Sister.—‘‘ On what, dear, the curate or the cushions ?” 











WHO IS THE HANDSOMEST WOMAN IN 
ENGLAND? 


LY JOHN GULICH, HAL HURST, MAX COWPER, AND “ CYNICUS.” 


Well, I don’t know her name or anything about her—but 
she’s a rascal, as my old friend Cyrus (to call him something, 
poor old chap) would tell you if he were alive. 

I first saw t.2r at the Painters’ Club—not as one is accustomed to see beautiful 
women in London, in the grip of the milliner—but there in the holy simplicity of her 


Giilich doesn’t know 
her name. 


Creator’s own design. 

Drapery ? Not a thread—not so much as the accustomed wedding-ring of the Figure 
Model—only her long, red hair, and the creamy, opalescent skin. A divine creation 
unmarred by human contrivance. 

I sat down next to Cyrus and started a careful study, and spent three whole days 
on it. The rest of the week I made endless pencil sketches. 

Cyrus did badly. He seemed off his work, and struck me as being jealous of my 
better success. 

At home, in my studio, I painted out a life-size female figure in a large canvas I 
had nearly finished, and I determingd to replace it with ancther from the beautiful 
model at the Club. 

With this idea in view, I went down the following week and looked up the man 
who had posed her. 

‘She came up to my studio,” was his teply to my inquiry respecting her origin, 
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“and asked for the sitting, which I naturally gave her on her merits. She said her 
name was Lydia Winbush, and hailed from some address in Gospel Oak. I entered 
it in the models’ register ; you will find it there.” 

I hunted up the last entry in the book, and, to my astonishment, found in its place 
a neat erasure, which no one in the club could explain. 

It was quite clear the name and address had been entered ; but who had so care- 
fully erased it could not be discovered. 

Naturally I was annoyed. 

There was my month’s work or more on my canvas painted out, and no trace of 
the model I depended on to replace it to be found. 

It was no use tramping the whole of north-west London and knocking at every 
likely door fora Miss Winbush, who was probably no Miss Winbush at all, although I 
felt uncommonly inclined to start on this errand by way of doing something. 

However, all I could do I did. 

I hovered around art schools, and pestered art school authorities, but without avail. 
At last, when it came to mere acquaintances greeting me in‘ the streets with, “ Well, 
have you found the red-haired woman yet?” I thought it time to abandon the quest. 

So I did. I turned my picture—which, thank God, is a commission, and not ur- 
gent—with its face to the wall, and my mind to other matters. 

One day, months later, I met Cyrus. 

Simultaneously it dawned on me that I had not seen him since that disquieting 
week at the Club. 

He looked awful. 

He was always an untidy, long-haired, anarchical-looking beggar; but under this 
uninviting exterior beat the heart of a true poet, a true artist, and a true man. To- 
day I almost felt I ought to apologise for having slapped him on the shoulder. 

It was quite clear our meeting greatly disconcerted him. His eyes kept shifting 
towards a passage off the footway, down which he seemed to me to long to bolt. 

When I asked him (and very glad I was to have something ready to say) if by 
chance he knew anything of the mysterious model, he clasped his hand to his side 
with a look of intense pain in his face, and exclaimed, “ Oh Hell, man!” so loud that 
people stopped and stared, when he swung round, and hurried in a blind sort of way 
down the street. 

Cyrus, the erased address, and the red-haired model began to assume a troubied 
shape in my mind. 

We had been chums for years, so } made no bones about giving chase, hooking his 
arm, and imploring him as an old friend for some account of himself. 

I penetrated his adamantine reserve, and the sad story flowed freely. 

Briefly, he had waylaid the girl after the sittings at the Club; married—yes, married 
her ; lived a few short miserable months with her; spent every cent he possessed on 
her ; abandoned his art, his friends, and himself for her ; and now, poor old fellow, the 
red-haired beauty had abandoned him. 

But, Brother Idlers, the incident which makes this gossip a drama comes now. 
We had wandered into the Park to avoid the crowd. It was now past five o’clock. 

We were walking, quite oblivious of our surroundings, in a road away from the 
people, when suddenly Cyrus looked up, halted, gripped my arm, and then fell with a 
gasp against the railings. 

“Look! She’s—she’s there!” 

Before I could quite grasp what he meant, a four-in-hand rattled past, ani! I saw at 
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once, on the box-seat next to the whip, like a scarlet tear against the dark background 
of trees, a red blotch of hair under a pink silk sunshade. 

Well that’s all I know. Poor Cyrus has gone. But she remains. I often see 
her ; and I expect most of you know her too. 

She’s the handsomest woman in England. 
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The question is a difficult one, and also delicate, very. We 
= peo Re od the Englishmen, who pride ourselves on belonging to the country 
through love-tinted that can boast of handsome women—one meets them at all 
glasses. times and all places—must naturally have the hardest task in 

specifying #he handsomest—to think of it, have I met her, seen 
her, should I know her if I did? 

Would not the long-haired, shut-one-eye, thumb-waggling dilettante tell you em- 
phatically—he generally is emphatic unless cornered, when a shrug of the shoulder 
and a can’t argue any further kind of smile shrivels up the vandalic enquirer—that 
woman is the most “beautiful” work of God. ‘True, and as the greater includes the 
lesser, all women must be handsome. It has been said, and the thought is a perfect 
gem, that the man who creates has kissed the hem of the garment of God. It seems 
to me that loveliness has been as fortunate, and can lay its claims to the near-divine. 
Do not men worship it wherever found, that beauty all sublime. It’s ashort cut to the 
ridiculous, we hear, which may account for some of the vagaries of beauties we all 
have known. 

If the question—it is bound to be a vexed one—were possible of any unanimity, 
which Heaven forbid, and the handsomest woman was a dead certainty—why will 
this sporting phraseology creep into the subject? — would it not be an invidious 
distinction? And what about the other nine thousand nine hundred and ninety- 

_ nine in the shade? If you are sceptical, count! (Can the being who is described, 
and justly so, “to one thing constant never,” be able to gauge the handsomest? No. 
Yesterday it was that woman, to-day this, and to-morrow another. And the early age 
they enter upon these things! How well I remember my first experience. A big, buxom, 
superb creature, but of the lowly persuasion of the family cook—but what has rank or 
calling to do with sentiment? The attachment was genuine enough on my side. Of 
course the cynic will say pastry-love, but no mere thoughts of tarts and patties entered 
into my unsophisticated calculations. My one ambition was to kiss her. It was impos- 
s bie to reach that lofty eminence unaided. I possessed my soul in patience, and 
waited with a chair on which to perch myself when the propitious moment should 
arrive. It came at, last, but fate was against me. I miscalculated the distance, 
and landed on the dear one’s head. She struck out blindly, for I had lodged her cap 
over one eye; she glared with the other on the fallen foe—lover, I mean —and poured 
forth a choice selection of language. Collecting myself together, and reviewing the 
situation, I found I retained a portion of her glorious hair in my hand. I put it next 
my heart, for I loved her still in spite of what had happened. Her Billingsgate was 
Greek to me in those days. At night, after saying my prayers, I selected one of the 
hairs from out the precious bundle, and swallowed it—and every night I swal- 
lowed another, till a perverse one went the wrong way and nearly choked me—but it 
quite checked the love. 

One mentally scans the handsome women of Court, Society, and the Stage, in vain 
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—Le mot d@énigme cometh not. . An inspiration, have I not heaps of English beauties 
tucked away? Yes; step forth ye dainty, gracious maidens. Reverently and tenderly 
i place them on chairs, couches, and the floor, anywhere and everywhere, until I am 
completely surrounded by this happy throng—all eagerly waiting for the verdict 
which shall place one supreme. A more pleasant task never fell to man’s lot. I 
am a modern Paris, and yet methinks an old-time spirit lurks in these goddesses 
galore; surely if those cabinets were but continued, some fair beauties would be 
standing here now as Venus stood before But what a thought! so base, so vile, 
my glass reflects a rosy hue my face has donned, most foreign to it; but forward, ye 
blushing coward, and observe more fully; take this microscope, examine and declare. 
Yes: ’tis chiffon, a very homceopathic dose ; but can it be that the spirit of “The 
Altogether” has so affected some? I again look round the group carefully, exact- 
ingly, and impartially. Some plead, others inveigle, smile, or cajole ; lovely lips and 
lovelier eyes importune. Ah! yonder is the lady; yon fair maid I select. The 
choice has fallen upon you; you and you alone are the handsomest of all your lovely 
sisters. Take this apple (where’s that apple ? No matter, this box will serve as well). 
Fairest of the fair, loveliest of your sex, take this your first—-- 

“* What the deuce is up, old man ?—Hamlet soliloquising o’er the graves of departed 
ioves.” My sanctum was invaded, my privacy disturbed by this brutal Philistine. + 
ventured an explanation. 

“Bosh ! [ll show you z/e very handsomest woman in England ; come.” 

Unresistingly [ went. 

His hansom awaited ; the omen seemed good. To the Park we went to see the 
sportive damsel on a bike. Anon she came. I saw, but was not conquered. 

** What do you think of of her ?” 

“ Marvellous!” was all I could exclaim. A morbid desire for truth compels me to 
admit now she was not handsome. Yet to him she was perfection, and so it must be 
that she, and she alone, is the handsomest woman who is seen through love-tinted 
glasses. Why I once knew a man, a courteous, gallant fellow in all respects, who 
sang to his ladie fair: “ My love she’s not a beauty.” She wasn’t, and he realised it ; 
yet he saw with Cupid’s eyes, and she became to him perfection, lovelier by far than 
the most beautiful woman ever could be—for the time. Why not get an opinion from 
the sex itself? I did. I sought Clorinda, and propounded my dilemma. It was 
received with surprised eyes, which said most plainly, “ Man, that was solved ages 
ago, for you My aspect did not show conviction ; she smiled her best beat- 
that-if-you-can kind of smile, and, woman-like, turned to observe the effect in the glass 
—horrors! The curl papers had been forgotten ; they were neither becoming nor digni- 
fied. I made a precipitate retreat, and am still no nearer the solution of the riddle. 
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It is no easy task to describe the most beautiful woman 
I ever saw. However, when I come to think, and draw con- 
clusions, there are two, and “How happy could I be with 
either, were tiother dear charmer away.” I am positively unable to decide. Never- 
theless, I shall stick to the point, and describe one. 

I met her after I had just shuffled away twenty summers of my existence. “Iwas 
in a quaint old village in Scotland. I was painting at the time when she crossed my 
vision, and stood some distance away. I immediately ceased work, the paint-brush 
dropped to the ground. 


Max Cowper thinks 
it is no easy task. 
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“Good heavens!” were the words I muttered as I gazed open-mouthed at the 
woman before me. “ Was she alive?” I queried, “or was I dreaming?” A tall 
girl, young and particularly well developed. Her shapely figure had seen no Bond 
Street dressmaker. Her raven hair was unkempt, and waved itself around her 
Grecian head as only unaided nature could do, finishing off in one sweet curl, which 
hid the upper portion of that round, marble-coloured forehead. A shimmering 
shadow was cast over her full hazel eyes. Her face was oval, nose straight, and 
chiselled to perfection, under which lay lips that in the days of chivalry man would 
have given his dear life to have them nigh unto his own. No lace or chiffon encircled 
that maiden’s neck. Only the sun and the breezes from heaven played around it. She 
moved those graceful limbs, turned her eyes upon me, and, with one soul-stirring 
glance, vanished. 

In vain I endeavoured to catch another glimpse of this nymph as she crossed the 
valley behind the hill. 

“ Are ye a drawin’ me, m’lad, or that bit lass ?” said the old man I had engaged to 
sit for my picture. 

* * * * * 


It is needless to say I saw and painted her many times after that day, and in my 
enthusiasm —the enthusiasm of youth—I dragged a city friend a six miles’ walk over a 
mountain to show him this creature. I talked of her all the way, pictured her in 
words to him, got eloquent over her rustic beauty, and at last we met her. 

Alas! he could not see the goddess expression of that face, the glorious lines of that 
figure. No, he laughed jeeringly instead ; and cursed me for giving him that twelve 
miles’ walk over the mountain. 

“Give me one of those golden-haired, fashionably-dressed, pretty-faced girls of 
Regent Street,” said he. 

And so long as there are more men than one in the world each will have 42s most 
beautiful woman. 


Sd = * ® * 


“ Cynicus” plumps The handsomest woman in the world? Well, if handsome 
for Miss Mary is as handsome does, I suppose we must give the palm to 
Anderson. the Baroness Burdett Coutts. 

Seriously, this is a very difficult question to answer. There are so many types cf 
beauty. Take the music-hall ideal for instance. Can we truthfully say that the most 
beautiful woman of the music-halls is the handsomest woman in the world? I think 
not. And yet, if the matter weré put to the popular vote I fully expect that a music- 
hall beauty would come out at the top of the poll. She has so many admirers, although, 
personally, I do not think they are capable of forming a correct opinion as to who is 
beautiful and who isn't. 

Again, there is the English ar'stocratic type. It has its admirers, of course, but I 
know of no lady in the “ hupper suckles ” whom I should call “the handsomest woman 
in the world.” Then I shouldn’t go to the stage for the handsomest woman. When 
you get to that region it is so difficult to tell what is natural and what isn’t. If you 
allow a little assistance to nature, of course, a stage beauty will win easily, but that 
seems to mc to permit an unfair advantage. And yet the woman I select as the hand- 
somest in the world was once on the stage. In her face you get far more than mere 
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prettiness ; you have beauty of outline, it is true, but you also have an indescribable 
something that one seldom meets with. I mean a kind of goodness reflected in the 
tace. The face is of the classical type, and the lady is best known by her maiden name, 
which was Mary Anderson. No one is absolutely perfect, and Miss Mary Anderson's 
face is no exception to the rule. It has its faults of course, but it more nearly ap- 
proaches my ideal than any other I know. I have already hinted at the reason for my 
choice. “Goodness” is perhaps a poor sort of word, but it includes everything that 
is of any importance—exquisite refinement, taste, a very high standard morally, spiritu- 
ally, intellectually. When anyone has this “ goodness ” in his or her character, the ex- 
pression of the face is almost dependent upon it. Yes; I unhesitatingly plump for 
Miss Mary Anderson. 
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